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HIS big, informing book tells how to paint the 

farm house, when to paint and what paint to use. It 
goes into detail as to priming, number of coats needed, 
the amount of paint required, etc. It is a valuable book, 
one that every farmer should have, and it is free. 


It has been written by an authority on the subject of paint and painting, 
and covers everything te be painted, varnished’ or enameled around a farm. 
With this free book as your guide you can protect and beautify your property 
and add to its value. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES FOR FARM USE 


include a paint or varnish for every purpose about the farm — just the right treat- 
ment for houses, barns, implements, wagons, fences, floors, inside woodwork, 


screens, stovepipes, etc. The book A 
tells what to get for each purpose Ogre PwIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


and how to apply it. Get this book 
from us, then go to the nearest 
Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 
679 Canal Road, N.W., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Sherwin-Williams dealer for the 
paint, varnish or enamel you need. In Canada, to 630 Centre Street, Montreal 
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Bessemer. Steel wire that will not out, bre 
or sag. ® t ics are made by cabling to- 
her horizontal wires and inserting upright picket 
ch are corrugated only where they pass between 
eable strands, This prevents the fence from sagging out of 
shape and does away with the injury done to the galvanizing 
where the method of continuous crimping is used. 
There are many im t, exclusive features in Republie con- 
struction that you should know about before you buy a fence. s 
Write to-day for our catalog showing the many styles of fence our 
high carbon, extra , tubular steel farm gates. 
The Fence and Gate facts it contains will be worth money to you. 


Republic Fence & Gate Company 
North Chicago, Minois 
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Here’s a tool that cuts 

quickly through the hardest 
ound, and you can set it to 
re nine sizes of holes. 


STANDARD 
POST-HOLE 
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= cme faster work 
" any «© device, 
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OUGHT TO SEND FoR 

OUR FREE 
CATALOGUE 
We Will Save You Money on. oubs*ers. Bevoe- 


Grit, Eggs for hatching, Baby chicks, etc. Write 
today. UNITED ©0., 96-a ¥: » Sew 
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, FRRONZE TURKEY, Scihen bee 
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' ‘When to Dispose of Old Hens 


I never think of using for breed- 
ing purposes, or for any end in view 
| possible to the raiser of poultry, a 
| slow growing or improperly feather- 
ing bird of any variety. My birds are 
always chosen from those that. near- 
est embody the qualities of the va- 





riety from the beginning: I never 
breed from-any cull. The only place 
that the cull will fit is the table. 


Nene but the best fowls should be 
used for breeding, whether the ob- 
ject is eggs or feathers. It is per- 
fectly feasible to work up a fine flock 
of fowls for any special purpose, 
whether egg laying or the show 
|}room. The only thing is to work 
toward an ideal all the time. The 
trap nest is the only safe way to se- 
lect fowls for utility purposes.—[O. 
F. Williams, Lawrence County, Ky. 

When I have a hen that is extra 
good -as a layer or that I find par- 
ticularly useful as a mother or oth- 
erwise I keep her as long as she lives. 
[I do not hasten her death. 1n or- 
dinary cases, however, I do not find 
it profitable to keep hens longer than 
the third year. By that time they 
lay a smaller number of eggs than 
when two years old or when one year 
old, and as it is eggs I want, for mar- 
ket, I cannot -afford to. feed a hen 
that does not do as well as the best. 
[G. C. Borchending, Jackson Coun- 
ty, Ind. 

I have found that a White Plym- 
outh Rock hen will be profitable even 
when three years old, but after that 
she is not likely to be profitable from 
an egg standpoint, though she may 
| be useful as a breeder to improve 
the character of the flock. Of course, 
there are exceptions. Some hens will 
lay enough to be profitable when 
even quite old, but unless the breeder 
is u.ing the trap nest, he cannot tell 
which hens these are. I seldom keep 
hens longer in my general flock than 
two years. The only ones that are 
kept longer than that are those that 
have won prizes or that have made 
specially good egg records during the 
season of high prices.—[Joseph M. 
Overholt, Bucks County, Pa. 


Successful Turkey: Methods 


NANCY BROOKS, MITCHELL COUNTY, IA 





While advisable to set hens where 
they have been accustomed to lay, 
when possible, when this does . not 
prove to be a suitable place they may 
be moved to one more promising. But 
I want this to be in some closed room, 
where they may be watched and 
taught to return to their eggs when 
they come off to eat and drink. After 
the first few days they will do so 
without watching. 

To prevent-lice, which are the bane 
of little turkeys, and next to impos- 
sible to get rid of once they get a 
start, I line all nests with tobacco 
leaves. In ease I did not have these 
I should use fine cut smoking tobacco. 
I also dust hens thoroughly with 
Persian insect powder, both at the 
time they are set and at weekly inter- 
vals afterward. I am particularly 
careful to do this the last day of in- 
cubation, 


Starting. the Baby Turks 


Contrary to the usual practice, I do 
not coop or shed my little turkeys, In- 
stead, I yard them. As soon as the 
little turks are dry and strong I re- 
move the hen to some high, grassy 
spot inside the yard, and tie her by 
the leg to a small stake. She is then 
given from 18 to 20 little ones. In two 
or three days she is given the liberty 
of the yard, and sunshiny days, after 
the poults are two weeks old, she is 
turned out during the day, but always 
driven in at night and at the approach 
of a storm. She is never sheltered, 
even during rainstorms, except some- 
times damp, drizzly days, when the 
| little ones cannot come out without 
getting wet and chilled. 
| The first. two days I do not feed my 
| little turkeys. But hens are fed freely 

and often all they will eat. Then, 

when the time comes to feed the little 
ones, they have lost their greedincess 
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ahd ate ready to teach them to éat 
First feed consists of a mixture of 
stale bread soaked in milk ani 
squeezed dry, hard-boiled eggs, cut 
grass and dry rolled oats. 

As the poults become older I add 
coarse corm meal and cracked wheat 
to the above, but continue to feed a 
certain. per cent of eggs until several 
weeks old. After the second week 
they are given freshfy . made milk 
curds, sparingly at first, but more and 
more freely each succeeding day, until 
they constitute much of the ration. 
Freshly eut green bone, finely chopped 
lean meat and vegetables and other 
things are also fed. Care is always 
taken to have everything fresh and 
sweet, and not sloppy; also not to 
overfeed. Fresh water and fine grit 
are kept before them from the first 
day. 

Later Care of the Flock 


Once a week until several weeks old 
each little poult is well dusted with 
Persian insect powder. For turkeys [ 
find this powder better and cheaper 
than any other. It is not poisonous. 
and need not be used with any special 
care. In case lice get a start each 
little head is greased lightly a few 
times with pure lard. No .&erosene is 
ever used, as it is almost invariably 
fatal to very young turkeys when used 
on the head. Greasing is always done 
at night. If done during the day when 
the sun is hot it may cause serious 
loss. Grease is to kill the eggs, and 
need only to be applied to the head. 
Insect powder should be applied 
freely and often to the body to kill 
the lice. 

Usually, unless the season is un- 
favorable, I raise almost. the entire 
number hatched, seldom losing one 
except from accidents. But sometimes 
one will get stepped on, as they are 
always very tame and run about my 
feet whenever I go among them. 


Double Alighting Board 


For the production of honey to be 
sold, either extracted or in sections, 
the double alighting board shown 
herewith will be found advantageous. 
The upper board is intended to catch 
most of the worker bees and make 
them pass directly into the honey 
storing chamber, which is protected 
from the entrance of the queen by a 
perforated zinc sheet which excludes 
both the queen and the drane; thus 
only the -workers can enter the up- 
per chamber from the lower one. 

By those who have tried this sys- 
tem, the plan is reported as working 
well, since it prevents the deposition 
of eggs in honey cells, and also aids 
in keeping the honey clean. In the 
manipulation it is desirable, where 
the strength of the colony and the 
prolificness of the queen demand it. 
to put the combs of unsealed and 
newly sealed brood above the queen 











Workers’ Alighting Board 


excluding zinc, and replace them 
with empty or nearly empty ones, or 
those that contain brood in advanced 
stages, as well as combs heavy with 
bee bread. By alternating stories. 
every two weeks or so, the swarming 
problem can be very largely cos- 
trolled. 
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Growing Alfalfa Successfully in Corn Belt 


Prepare Seedbed Carefully---Both Spring and Fall Seeding Satisfactory---Inoculation of Most Soils Impera- 
tive--Keep Young Plants Well Clipped---Weeds Worst Foes of Alfalfa~-Any Well-Drained Rich 
Soil Will Grow Alfalfa at a Profit---Care Brings Accomplishment---Notes from Field Work 


LFALFA is adapted to nearly all 
soils and climates. A soil which 
is constantly wet, and where the 
water table is nearer the surface 
than 5 or 6 feet, or a field upon which water 
is likely to stand for longer than 48 hours 
at a time during some season of the year will 
not grow alfalfa. Aside from these excep- 
tions, which can usually be overcome by 
thorough drainage, any field which can be 
devoted to ordinary farm crops can be made 
to produce alfalfa. It does not thrive well 
upon an acid soil, but neither do other crops, 
and the same treatment used to sweeten soil 
in the corn belt, along with other fields, will 
suffice equally well with alfalfa. 

The land should be very thoroughly and 
deeply plowed sometime previous to sowing 
the seed and continuous surface cultivation 
given. This will not only serve to secure an 
ideal seed bed, but will destroy several crops 
of young weeds, so that the young alfalfa 
plant will have a chance to get the start of 
any of its weed enemies. Whenever possible 
a fairly heavy dressing of well-rotted stable 
manure should be applied and carefully 
worked into the soil sometime before seeding. 
This will not only stimulate vigorous growth, 
but in many cases will serve to inoculate the 
soil with the bacteria, the presence of which 
is necessary to 
the growth of 
alfalfa. Most au- 
thorities concede 
that, as a gen- 
eral proposition, 
early fall sowing 
is most satisfac- 
tory. Spring sow- 
ing. upon fall 
plowed land, 
however, is fre- 
quently success- 
ful if sufficient 
tillage has been 
given to destroy 
weeds. The weed 
problem is the 
greatest hin- 
drance to success- 
ful spring séw- 
ing. The time to 
sow is when con- 
ditions. are ripe. 
This may be as 
early as April, or 
it may not be 
_until late in May 
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Land deeply plowed early in the spring and 
then harrowed or lightly disked at frequent 
intervals throughout the summer will be 
finely pulverized and free from weeds, the 
subsoil will be in a compact condition and 
the maximum amount of moisture so neces- 
sary to quick germination will be present. 
If fall sowing is to be done on fall plowing, 
after the grain crop has been removed, it 
may sometimes be necessary to use a packer, 
in order to obtain a firm seed bed. Under 
these conditions alfalfa should be sown as 
early as possible, so that there will be a fairly 
heavy growth to protect the roots of the 
young plants during the winter. Otherwise 
heavy losses may occur through winterkilling. 
. Most of the alfalfa now growing in this 
country has been planted broadcast, yet uni- 
formly better results have been obtained by 
the use of the press drill. A drill is to be 
strongly recommended wherever it is possible 
to use one It plants the seed more uni- 
formly at an even depth and distributes it 
more quickly over the ground. The weight 


of the wheels rolls back the soil above each 
row and 
results. 
The experience of alfalfa growers in differ- 
ent parts of the country as to the amount 
of seed needed per acre showe a verv wide 


quicker and thriftier germination 














variation. Some have obtained excellent 
results with as little as six pounds per acre, 
while others have sown as high as 30 pounds 
The amount to sow depends considerably 
upon the quality of the seed. No grower 
should use seed which he has not thoroughly 
tested for germination. Where at least 90% 
shows good germinating qualities 10 to 12 
pounds per acre is ample. Under no condi- 
tion should. more than 20 pounds be used. 
If the germination test is so low that more 
than this amount is needed, the seed should 
be rejected entirely and better quality should 
be secured. 


A great many farmers have followed 
exactly the most approved practice in pre- 
paring the seed bed and planting the crop 
and yet have secured only a_ scattering, 


spindling growth of alfalfa. A great many 
have given up the experiment at this stage, 
while others have kept on for a year or two, 
sowing a little more seed each spring and 
nursing along the few plants which did grow 
until finally a complete stand secured 

This small number of plants secured at the 
first seeding was invariably due to the absence 
of the nitrifying bacteria, without which it is 
impossible for alfalfa to grow. The subse- 
quent increase and final success of the crop 
due simply to 


was 


increase of these 
bacteria. The 
absence of these 


was the 


bacteria in the 
soil has been 
overcome in a 
&reat many 
localities by pre- 
vious inocula- 


tion, either of 
the soil or of the 
Seed inoc- 
has not 
proved 


seed. 

ulation 
usually 
entirely 

ful. The 
way to be certain 
of the 
of these bacteria 
is by the applica- 
100 


success- 


surer 


presence 


tion of from 


to 200 pounds 
per acre of soil 
taken from a 
well - established 
field. This in- 
fected soil can 
be sown broad- 


cast upon a field 
and harrowed or 


or in June. sui eal mien BE 5 F Sa SS A ly , 
For fall sow- e disked so as to 

ihg summer fal- AMERICAN MERINOS ARE ALWAYS AT THE FOREFRONT thoroughly in- 

lowed land Under the influence of American and French breeders, the old-fashioned Merino has been Corporate it with 

would seem most improved so that the specimens known in the United States are quite different from those of a century the body of the 

ideal provided 280. The American Merinos, here pictured, were awarded handsome prizes at some of the state fairs soi}, and will 

aon tant till in the west. They are owned by E. M. Moore of Oakland, Mich. These sheep are of the type grown onne.*e ood 
° age primarily for wool. The American Merino is one of the-smallest breeds in the United States, but ; & 


“has been given. 





turns off a notably heavy fleece. This counts for much, considering the price of good wools. 


stand of alfalfa. 
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TELEPHONE CONSTRUCTION 


The utility and convenience of country tele- 


phones are too well known and widely recog- 
nized to require any argument in their favor. 
There is scarcely a large country community 
where there is not at least a start made in 
the development of country telephone lines. 
Even in quite thinly settled communities it 
has been found profitable to install telephone 
lines connecting widely scattered farms and 
ranches, and thereby relieving the isolated 
condition, which has always been such a 
serious handicap to ranch life. There are 
doubtless many communities now without tel- 
ephone systems, for the reason that people 
have no clearly defined idea of how to go 
about the work of organizing the company 
and installing the line and instruments. Too 
often, farmers who would really like to have 
a telephone line, and who are willing to pay 
any reasonable sum to obtain one, are kept 
from undertaking any active measures 
because they feel that it involves a lot of 
technical work and training in order to suc- 
cessfully install a system. Nothing could 
be farther from the true condition than this. 
Aside from the necessity of an experienced 
man in actually setting up the instruments, 
the entire work can be done by the farmers 
themselves. There are hundreds of local tel- 
ephone lines throughout the country where 
scarcely a dollar was paid in cash for labor, 
the work having been done by the farmers 
themselves, and the amount credited upon 
the payment for their share of the concern. 
If there is a well organized company 
already operating in a territory, usually the 
most succes$ful way for a community without 
telephones to obtain them is by inducing this 
company to extend its lines to include that 
territory. The company will probably have 
on hand all of the needed equipment, and 
their previous experience will be used to 
advantage in installing any lines, or extend- 
ing their old ones. Frequently, however, 
some old.company which has a territory 
pretty well covered: with lines will consider 
that it has a monopoly of the business, and 
will either charge extortionate rates, or will 
allow its service to deteriorate. In such 
instances it is often advisable for new con- 
cerns to enter the field and create better 
conditions through keen competition. 


Mutual Companies Practicable 


There is no better way to obtain these 
telephone lines than by organizing mutual 
conrpanies among the people who actually 
want and use the telephones. In any co-op- 
erative movement of this kind there must be 
some one who will take the initiative in 
developing sentiment in favor of the proposi- 
tion, and who will attend to the details of 
organization. The usual method is for one 
or more of the farmers most interested to 
interview their neighbors on the subject, after 
having ascertained approximately the first 
cost of a line, and get them to promise to 
subscribe either a certain definite amount of 
money or for a certain number of shares of 
stock, in case the company is incorporated. 
After a sufficient number have been interested 
in the project, the whole question can be 
easily closed by calling a mass meeting, em- 
ploying a lawyer to draw articles of incor- 
poration, and inducing each of the interested 
parties to take sufficient stock in the concern 
to meet the expenses of’ construction. Besides 
the usual officers, it is customary to choose 
a board of control, which will have the power 
of making contracts, purchasing supplies and 
employing expert labor Vhen necessary. 

The first thing in the actual work of con- 
struction is to lay out a definite route for 
the line, and obtain a right of way. The 
laying out of a route is a comparatively 
simple matter to those who -are acquainted 
with the lay of the country. The principle 
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involved is to have the main line pass through 
the most thickly settled portion of the com- 
munity, so that the greatest possible num- 
ber of patrons may be served by direct con- 
nection with it. The right to set telephone 


.poles upon highways is obtained by petition- 


ing the board of highway commissioners. 
Where it is necessary to cross a railroad, a 
similar petition should be filed with the 
board of directors of this road. There is 
usually no difficulty in obtaining this right of 
way. Ordinarily, the only stipulations -are 


“that the poles at the crossings should be high 


enough that the wires will form noe hindrance 
to their traffic. In timbered regions, the 
poles can often be obtained locally. Some 
of the people buying stock in the company 
may have timber on their land, from which 
good telephone poles can be cut. In such 
instances, the cash outlay can be very mate- 
rially reduced. Farmers who have timber 
of this sort should be allowed to pay for 
their share of the line in this manner. 


Cost Varies with Localities 

In the prairie regions west of the Missouri 
river, the poles probably cost more than in 
any other section of the country, on account 
of the long distance which they must be 
shipped. In central and western Nebraska, 
for instance, 16-foot poles will cost about 85 
cents apiece, and 20-foot poles $1.25 apiece. 
From 20 to 30 poles per mile are necessary, 
depending upon the number of wires they 
are intended to carry. A line carrying three 
wires should have at least 30 poles per mile, 
while one with four wires will need 35 poles 
per mile. The farmers themselves usually 
dig the post holes, haul the poles out from 
the station or wood yard and distribute them. 
Frequently they set them also,.and string 
the wire as well. Where 25-foot poles are 
to»be used, the holes should be dug 4% feet 
deep, except on curves, where they should 
be at least 1 foot deeper. They also should 
be dug large enough to admit the post without 
hewing it, and enough space should be left 
to permit thorough tamping. This tamping 
is -an important point. Pack the soil 
thoroughly about the post, and hill it up at 
least 1 foot above the surface to-prevent as 
much as possible the draining of surface 
water into the post holes. Every corner 
post, and those forming curves should be 
braced or guyed: If this is neglected, the 
tightening of the wire will almost surely 
draw some of the poles out of place and 
tend to slacken the whole structure. Cedar 
poles are generally the most satisfactory, but 
most any poles which are in local use for 
fence posis will serve equally well for tele- 
phone poles. A pole 25 feet high should not 
be less than 4 inches in diameter at the top. 
It is good practice to trim the top of the 
pole in such a way that it will be impossible 
for a cavity to form in which water can stand. 
Whatever cross arms or insulators are to be 
used. should be fastened to the poles before 
they are raised, as this will save a good deal 
of strenuous labor later on. 

The kind of telephone to install will depend 
upon local conditions. There are three kinds 
in general use, metallic, grounded and com- 
mon return. The metallic is generally to be 
preferred. It consists of two wires strung 
upon the same pole, one to carry the circuit 
in each direction. There is usually less noise 
and better service with this type in the coun- 
try than either of the other two. The 
grounded wire consists of only one wire with 
ihe terminals buried deeply in moist soil, 
and the earth used as a conductor for the 
return circuit... The common return type con- 
sists of at least three wires, and may have 
a larger number, the wire carrying the cir- 
cuit in one direction being attached to a 
common wire for the return circuit. These 


are sometimes to’ be preferred when there 
are a very large number of patrons. 


Install First-Class Equipment 

For the purchase of insulators, cross arms, 
telephone wire and the telephones themselves, 
some standard manufacturing company must 
be depended upon. It is always better policy 
in purchasing these appliances and accessories 
to deal with some reputable, responsible con- 
cern, even though a little higher price may 
be sometimes necessary. There is nothing 
which loses a telephone line customers as 
fast as poor service, and there is nothing 
more conducive to poor service than an infe- 
rior lot of instruments. It is more practical 
and economical to get an efficient system at 
first, than to be at a continuous expense for 
repairs and alterations later. Any reputable 
eompany will gladly give advice and estima- 
tions upon the type of instruments to install, 
and all details pertaining to the installation 
and equipment of a line. a 

It is generally better to-use dry batteries 
in the telephone box, because they require no 
attention, are cleaner, much less likely to 
freeze and are in nearly every way much 
more satisfactory than wet batteries. Their 
life varies from six months to 1% years, 
depending upon the amount of service 
exacted. It is good policy to install clon 
each tenth pole a lHghtning conductor for 
the protection of the line, All connections 
with buildings should be made by a carefully 
insulated rubber covered wire. For the tele- 
phone itself, while it is possible’ to use iron 
wire, this is not the most satisfactory nor 


_ the most economical, although it may seem 


so at first sight. Im the first place, iron has 
a high degree of resistance, and because of 
this, the transmission distances are shorter 
for a given power of battery. Again, wire is 
subject to rust, and will need to be replaced 
after a few years. It is better to purchase 
regwiar galvanized telephone wire. Number 
12 B B, is the size usually recommended for 
country telephones. This wire costs 4% cents 
per pound and averages 165 pounds to the 
mile, making a cost for wire of about $6.80 
per mile. Iron or steel wire, while it only 
costs 3% cents per pound, on account of its 
greater weight for a given length averages 
$9.10 per mile. The total cost of telephone 
lines may run anywhere from $35 to $75 per 
mile. A line in a remote section of western 
Nebraska, where the poles had to be hauled 
40 miles from the.railroad, after being com- 
pletely equipped with the highest grade of 
instruments and everything placed in good 
working order, cost the builders about $70 
per mile. ‘ This was for a line 40 miles long. 
In another section in a more thickly settled 
community, a line 13 miles long, having 22 
subscribers, cost only about $27 per mile. 
These figures show that the cost of a tele- 
phone system need not deter any average 
sized community from undertaking to build 
one, while the nature of the work is so sim- 
ple that almost any group of farmers can 
perform it themselves. 


Butter from Expensive Corn—How can the 
Dane afford to import and feed our corn and 
sell his butter in competition with us? He 
does this by being a close student of all the 
principles of dairying. He understands that 
dairying is an occupation requiring brains, 
thought and skill; that he must have efficient 


* cows, economically fed and well cared for.— 


[Illinois Experiment Station. 


It Is Not Profitable to fool away time in 
coddling a poor tree. Yank it out and 
plant a new ome. It costs something, of 
course; but it costs more in time and annoy- 
ance to let it stay.—{J. H. Hale, Connec- 
ticut. 
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Growers Profit Through Co-operation 


Horticultural Society Arouses Members to Improve Orchard Practices---Series of Orchard Meetings Held---Makes 
Apple Market and Crop Reports and Invites 500 Buyers--Guaranteed Pack and Fine Fruit Bring Ad- 
vanced Prices---Society Holds Apple Show and Carnival---Great Stimulus to Improve---By N. T. Frame 


ERKELEY county, in the state of 
West Virginia, is a part of the 
famed Shenandoah valley. Farm- 


ers are in the main sons and grand- 
who farmed in the Shenandoah 
valley before the The fruit growers 
have been brought up and have 
known each other intimately from childhood. 
The soil and the climatic conditions are par- 
favorable for growing apple trees, 
quality 
growers 
money and are 


sons of men 
civil war. 
together 


ticularly 

which 

high 
been 


annual crops of high 
that the 
making 


produce 


and color, so apple 


have steadily 

uniformly 
To people of 

conditions the 


prosperous. 
this under these 
has not 
appealed as it has to people in 
New settlers in regions 
far from feel at once the need of a 
definite organization, both as a means of get- 
ting acquainted with each other and in order 
to get their products into the market under 
conditions which will make it profitable. In 
other sections, where perishable produce is 
of necessity consigned to market, the growers 
have learned the necessity of co-operation to 
prevent glutting. In still other sections farm- 
ers have seized upon co-operation as a pos- 
sible relief from conditions which otherwise 
threatened failure. 

As there are thousands of communities 
which could gain from co-operation, the meth- 


character 
idea of co-operation 
so strongly 
some other sections. 


markets 





SOME OF THE CO-OPERATING BERKELEY COUNTY APPLE GROWERS 


ods of the Berkeley county horticultural 
society are given, not as offering an ideal of 
co-operation, but as a suggestion of value to 
communities where the co-operative idea is 
not yet strong. 


Society Holds Important Meetings 


The society has been in existence for years. 
Last winter Pres Clohan, Secretary Smith, 
C. W. Thatcher, John W. Stewart and other 
leading members decided that by making an 
society could add 


aggressive campaign the 


several thousand dollars to the cash income 
to the county during the season. A winter 
meeting was held, at which spraying prob- 


lems were discussed, more particularly the 


so-called Melander method of spraying with 
arsenate of lead against the codling moth. 


As a result, several orchardists put the 
method into practice, with the result that 
one particular orchard which was sprayed 
once, harvested 6000 barrels of apples. 

The next meeting was held in the spring, 
in the Protumna orchard at Tablers Station. 


Particular study was made of the intensive 


cultivation methods used in that orchard. 
Probably the most valuable lesson learned 
was that the intelligent use of a liberal 


amount of money had transformed an orchard 
which a few years ago was practically aban- 
doned into an excellent money-making prop- 
osition. The fiekt meeting in 


second June 





at the orchards of the North Mountain 
Orchard demonstrated as its dis- 
tinctive lesson the value of cover crops and 
fertilizers to back farm land which 
had been overworked. The third field meet- 
ing in July at an orchard which had not 
had the best of care convinced the 75 grow- 
that the investment of 
fertilizing, cultivation and 
lutely and that investment 
must be sufficiently liberal to give an orchard 
its full. measure of care. 

The fourth field meeting in September was 
in the orchard of Sec Smith, located on the 
far-famed Apple Pie Ridge. York Imperial 
here bearing 45 bushels of 


company 


bring 


ers present money in 


spraying is abso- 


necessary such 


trees seen 


100¢; 


were 
fruit, practically number one. As this 
meeting was held a little before the picking 
topic for discussion 


season, the principal 


among the 100 growers present was a stand- 
ard pack. An buyer of 


said that the fruit already 


apple prominence 


bore a most excel- 


lent reputation on account of the quality of 
pack. Many of the growers agreed that this 
year they would scrutinize the pack apples 
closer than ever. It was beyond question 


this attitude toward the quality of pack which 
made possible the successful outcome of the 
society’s actions in another direction. 

About the middle of July a letter was sent 
to 200 apple growers in the county 
of the 


advising 


general situation regarding the 
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Not since the days of Franklin 

any scientist done as much 

to protect life and property from 

the destructive consequences of 
lightning as has 


Professor WEST DODD 


the inventor of the D. & S. system of lightning rod construction. The 
basis of this great claim is due to suverdl very important inventions for 
making woven copper lightning rod cable fixtures, and equipment for light- 
ning rod construction. This system has given to humanity safety for the 
home and family and protection to animal life and property. 


EVERY TIME 


AGHTNING STRIKES 


is by a simple oe 
ment of kite fying. 


You Are in Danger 


unless you have D. & S. lightning rods on your buildings. You cannot afford 
to take such chances, You need this protection for — home—for your prop- 
2 


erty. Like other lines of business and professions, there is a difference between 
the real, the genuine, and the imitation or the cheap kind. You cannot afford 
to accept dangerous substitutes when such important principles are involved, 
You cannot afford to keep that food horse, or that <orede cow, or any other kind 
of live stock, in unprotected bufidings—much less the home, where the loved 
oues abide. Think of it,man, You will not need to think long, 

This is proof sufficient: 111 fire insurance companies report losses showing 
2,960 fires in one year; 2,165 were caused by lightning, only 795 from otlier sources 
combined. Think of it 3toxz, That is what we save you from, 

This ought to be sufficient warnin to you and important enotgh to warrant 
quick action. You need lightning rod protection—you need the best. Thre best 
is the D. & S, System. D. & S. means Dodd & Struthers, We are pioneer light- 
ning rod manufacturers, Our Woven Copper Cable, invented and exclusively 
controlled by us, has given the lightning rod business a respectable place among 
merchants and professional men everywhere, because it ls right—right in qual. 
ity—nothing bu — copper wire used ; right in method of construction, it fur- 
nishes one of the t and most lasting conductors in lightning rod constructioh, 

Our it book written by Prof. Dodd, entitled “The Laws and N r 
of Lighentng.” LU yours for the asking. W rite for it a ee 
storms are » De not delay. Such delays are dangerous. 
Des Moines, lowa 
SSS Sey 
Sass SS 





The most deadly insecticid»—yet harmless to poate, Contains no 

Paris Green or Kescutteaoce hot burn, prevents blight. Has saved 

miliions of dollars for farmers in the past 15 years, Equally effective 
Potatoes, bers, Melons, Vines and Shrubbery 


Prevents Blight on All Crops 


experi t - bay Death. ” Easily 
applied as d 2 wit A. * ... Btstar" forice %5c)—or for 
spraying mixture. Aliso effective on and fruit trees, 
pound packages ais 001 hogs: interesting bookiet Frde on request 
DANFORTH CHEMICAL COMPANY 
4 Willard Street inster, Mass. 














The U. 8. Government is Spending Millions of Dollare Annually fo 
RECLAIM the WET Lands by DRAINING 
CONVERT the DRY Lands by IRRICATING 
For the “LAND’S SAKE!” p& % 703, g2in¢, 


farm of yours? You don’t need a surveyor, Geta BOSTROM 
IMPROVED FARM LEVEL and do the work yourself, 
Simplicity, ge Durability, Guaranteed. This Level is 
mo makeshift. [t has Telescope with Magnifying Lenses, 
enabling you to read the Target a quarter of a mile away; 
and is u and endorsed in every State in the Union. 
Satisfaction | amggge ae or em money back. Shipped on 
receipt of price, $15.00, or, if preferred, will ship C. O. D. 
su to examination. Outfit inciudes Level, Tripod, 
Drainertace] Graduated Rod and Zone, full instructions and a copy of 

Bostrom’s Book “Soil wation” of 25 years experience 
in draining and irrigating. Seid your order TODAY to— 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO., 1140 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


= 
Send %c. for sample of Flexel and full direc- 
tions for making all kinds of paints that are 
yere and la&t longer than others. FLEXOL 
Jo, Dept. A. FP. 27 Bast 2a St., N. ¥. 


THE PROOF OF RST POTATO 




















THE Hay PRESS SPRAYERS 


3 its cap nd ON FREE TRIAL, No money in 
Hay Press Catalogs make grea’ definite 
claims. Every claim is proven by the prossin ao- 
orne sale. Contract protects It covers 


every claim b: The nature of the 
absolute 


tive figures, 
contract itsei: ehouta convince you of the 
superiority of the press. Send ope 


y freight. Write us which machine you prefer, 
end get free Spraying Guide, Cat- 
m analog, and free Sprayer Offer 
> to first in your locality. = 
BL. BURST MFG. CO. : 
1110 North St., 
Caaton, 0. 


forouTtnew catalog BF 
mention this 











TRUCK FARM | 


apple market and inclosmg a blank 
for a crop report from each orchard. 
Some of the growers were skeptical 
about sending in these crop reports, 
and a few even mistrusted that it was 
a part of a scheme by the assessors to 
get evidence on which to increase 
assessment. 

Enough, however, of the leading 
growers complied, so that before 
August 1 a crop report for the county 
estimating 80,000 barrels was mailed 
to about 500 appie buyers, who were 
invited to send representatives to look 
at this fruit, so as to be prepared to 
purchase, 

As a result an unusual number of 
buyers visited the county and in- 
spected the orchards. All came with 
the idea of paying not to exceed $2.50, 
and many of them, when they learned 
that our growers were figuring on not 
less than $3, went to other sections, 
Nevertheless, a sufficient number were 
attracted by the display of apples and 
by the quality of the pack which we 
guaranteed to put up, so that one day 
in August one buyer accepted an or- 
chard around the $3 figure, and all of 
the other buyers immediately got ac- 
tive in an endeavor to secure those 
‘rops which they had inspected and 
found most to their liking. Practi- 
cally the whole crop, amounting to 
100,000 barrels, was contracted for in- 
side of 48 hours at figures ranging 
from $38 a barrel up, f o b cars nearest 
each orchard. 

Other counties not far from 
Berkeley raising apples of the same 
varieties sold at $2.50 a barrel and 
under, so that our growers are pos- 
itive the activity in the horticultural 
society added 50 cents a barrel to all 
of the apples sold in this county. 


Apple Show and Carnival 


To celebrate the successful consum- 
mation of these plans an apple show 
and carnival was.held in Martinsburg 
November 4 and 5. The premiums at 
the apple show centered around a sil- 
ver loving cup awarded the grower 
putting up the best pack. Martins- 
burg was filled with people for two 
days, a laughing, joyous crowd, having 
the time of their lives. but. without 
disorder and drunkenness, all enthu- 
siastic about the apple industry in 
Berkeley county, and all determined 
to do their part toward still further 
enhancing the reputation of Berkeley 
county apples. 

This determination has already 
manifested itself in plans for more 
thorough cultivation, more careful 
spraying, more liberal fertilizing and 
more accurate packing in the future. 
Apple buyers will be expected to pay 
more relatively for Berkeley county 
fruit than they have ever paid before; 
at the same time they will get their 
money's worth. Those who purchased 
Berkeley county apples last year seem 
to have had no trouble in disposing 
of them promptly. The following ex- 
tract from a letter from a wholesale 
groceryman who purchased apples 
through a New York commission mer- 
chant at $4.50 a barrel, and sold them 
to retailers at $6.25, proves that the 
commission man was warranted in 
paying an extra price for the pack. 
This man bought a car of York Im- 
perial apples. In the face of each 
barrel was a label stating that these 
apples were grown in Berkeley coun- 
ty, W Va. 

This man says that he has been in 
the commission business for 15 years, 
and he is candid in saying that it is 
the best fruit and is the “best pack 
that ever entered his establishment. 
He emptied the contents of some of 
the barrels out on the warehouse 
floor. and found the apples in the 
middle of the barrels, as well as on 
each end, uniform in size and strictiv 
high pack. He immediately wired for 
another car of this same stock, and 
learned that it had all been sold. 


Increased Activity to Improve 

The meeting of the Berkeley county 
l orticultural society held in December 
was in answer to a notice inclosing a 
blank to be submitted to manufac- 
turers of fertilizer for prices. The 
success of the co-operative efforts of 
the society and the educational work 


which it has been able to do means 
more liberal use of fertilizers next 
season, with an expected increase in 
quality of the crop, as well as the 
quantity. : 

Berkeley county apple growers have 
great confidence that by united action 
they can accomplish much more tha! 
they have in the past. In other words, 
the co-operation idea is gradually get- 
ting hold of them. It will not be sur- 
prising to see rapid developments 
along this line another season. What 
little has been done has demonstrated 
the profitableness of an aggressivel) 
managed co-operative society. 





Growing iia for Market 


JOSEPH BARTON, BURLINGTON ©O, N J 

In coping with conditions, heavy) 
fertilizing and the resulting vigorous 
growth is a large asset. Also thor- 
ough attention, especially in cultiva 
tion. Early planting often secures 
the maturing of the crop. before 
blight makes its appearance. The 
seed should “be planted as soon as 
the ground is fit. After plowing and 
thorough harrowing, the rows are 
made up east and west, a ridge being 
thrown up about 10 to 12> inches 
high. In planting I make an open- 
ing in the south side of the ridge 
with the tce level with the surface of 
the ground, being careful not to break 
the center of the ridge. 

In the matter of fertilizing, mel- 
ons and cantaloups require plenty of 
nitrogen. Our method is to broad- 
east with about 100 pounds of muri- 
ate of potash and South Carolina 
rock, mixed one of potash to four of 
rock, then in the row a liberal appli- 
cation of fish serap or some other 
goods running high in nitrogen. An 
application of some form of ammonia, 
some .quick-acting material, made 
once or twice during the season, just 
before cultivating, will be found to be 
a practical treatment, and one giving 
good returns. In the row we drill i 
all we think is safe without any dan- 
ger of burning the young plants, the 
rows being 5 feet apart or more. 
Sometimes we do not get a ve: 
heavy application, but we want to pi 
there all we think is safe. 

Probably no crop -we grow re- 
sponds more fully to _ thorough, 
frequent cultivation than do can- 
taloups and melons. [n the. earl) 
Stage of growth this is espe- 
cially true.- The first hoeing should 
be done as soon as the plants are wel! 
above ground, and involves careful 
tedious" labor. The hoeing. must be 
continued at regular intervals until 
about Juiy 1. When-the vines are 1 
to 2 feet long, we always turn then 
and cultivate thoroughly. After this 
last cultivating, sowing clover seed 
will usually secure a good cover crop 
for winter. The truckers in the 
trucking districts do not all cultivate 
they cultivate as far as they can’ un- 
til the vines get out and let it go. 
But we believe the last cultivating 
expensive as it is, involving the turn- 
ing of those_heavy vines, pays well 
It costs like anything to strirg ou: 
a gang of 20 men on 10 or 15 acre: 
and keep them there for three or fou: 
days. I have seen it done when the 
ground has been dry, and the vines 
wilted so much that it would stop 
part of them growing, and yet, in the 
long run, -that part lasted longer 
than the others, especially if the 
weather conditions were at all severe. 





Early Celery Plants should be 
hardened off and set in the field as 
soon as the weather permits, whic! 
will be some time in May Set th« 
plants in rows about 4 feet apart and 
6 to 8 inches distant in the row. The 
Same care in setting will be required 
as for cabbage plants. 





Shallow Cultivation of Sweet Corn 
should be practi ed to preserve the 
moisture of the soil, since this crop 
requires a large amount of water in 
its growth and is likely to suffer from 
drouth 
























Fertilizer on Sandy Soil 


M. T. JENKS, LNDIANA 


I have used commercial fertilizers 
for several years in an experimental 
way on the sandy soils of northern 
Indiana. The fertilizer question ap- 
pears to be about as puzzling as the 
tariff question. In fact, it is some- 
thing which each farmer must settle 
for himself. 

Some years results appear more 
satisfactory than others, owing prob- 
ably to weather conditions. I remem- 
per the first application of commer- 
cial fertilizer made to the soil of this 
farm was on a field of corn. 

The difference between the _ ferti- 
lized and unfertilized plats was 
scarcely discernible without weighing 
the crop, and this was not done, 


Results with Cowpeas Satisfactory 


The following year, however, the 
same field was sown to cOwpeas, with 
another application of fertilizer. The 


result was very marked, the fertilized 
portion producing by far the better 
crop. Corn was again planted in this 
field following the cowneas, and a 
portion of it fertilized with acid phos- 
phate and muriate potash. This time 
results were good. 

In 1906 another field was sown to 
cowpeas with an application of 100 
pounds acid phosphate and 75 pounds 
muriate potash, no nitrogen being 
used, The result was an excellent 
crop of hay and peas fully justifying 
the use of the fertilizer. As the cow- 
pea is a legume, gathering nitroge.a 
largely from the atmosphere, the cost 
of fertilizer for this crop is not ex- 
cessive, 

The 
not a 
contained 


with potatoes 
the fertilizer 
of nitrate 


first experiment 
success, as 
an 


was 


used excess 


FIELD AND GARDEN 


for filling the burrows, in addition to 
the bisulphide or gasoline. 

To treat a burrow place a piece of 
cotton batting the size of a hen's egg 
in the hand and saturate it with a 
tablespoonful or two of the carbon 
bisulphide.. It is very cold stuff, but 
will not injure the flesh. One must be 
careful, however, not to spill any on 
the clothes so it will soak through to 
the flesh, because there it is so cold 
it will sting for a few minutes like a 
red hot coal. When it is saturated 
quickly place it as far in the burrow 
as one can shove it with the stick. 

The liquid quickly evaporates, and 
unless one is quick some of its effects 
will be spent before being placed in 
the burrow. The next step is to fill 
the entrance to the burrow with earth 
and thoroughly tamp it down. Some- 
times there are two or more side en- 
trances, and each of these should be 
filled with earth, but it is not neces- 
sary to treat more than the one en- 
trance with the carbon  bisu!phide, 
The gas given off is heavy and will 
quickly flow to the lower parts of the 
burrow, where it suffocates the in- 
habitant. Gasoline acts in a similar 
manner, but three or four times as 
muc’ of it must be used, and in the 
end is really just as expensive as the 
bisulphide, 

I, have never known this treatment 
to fail, and !°*Vve killed hundreds of 
chucks with it. Sometimes a burrow 
wil be dug open after being treated, 
but it is always dug from the out- 
side and never from within. One 
should go over the field occasionally 
after doctoring it the first time to 
see that no new chucks have put in 
an appearance. They often come from 
a long distance, locate a temporary 
burrow or hiding place in or near the 
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AMERICA’S BEST EAR OF CORN IN 1909 


Here is the best ear of corn raised in the United States in 1909. 
grown by F. C. Pallin of Fountain county, Ind. 
ear was Reid’s yellow dent, and the mother 
Mr Pallin seven years to get this ear of 


ariety. It is understood it took 


corn, which means a lot of careful work along breeding lines. 


It was 
“The paternal stalk of the 
plant was Alexander Gold 


His system 


f farming is to rotate wheat, oats and corn, using a lot of commercial fer- 


tilizer. He advises 
cold or wet eondition; 


allow corn roots to be pruned by the cultivators. 
good farmer can be successful in raising prize corn 


farmers never to plant corn when the ground is in a 
better wait two or three weeks, if necessary. 


Never 
Mr Pallin declares any 
if he will study the 


subject of corn production and be patient and painstaking 


of soda, causing a rank growth 

vines, but not increasing materially 

1e yield of tubers. Later trials with 

a 2-8-10 (2% nitrogen, 8% phosphorus, 

10% potash) fertilizer gave far better 
ilts, and I am using that combi- 
tion still. 


Cabbage aad Weaddiecbs 


ERIE COUNTY, 








NFORD J. HAYNES, PA 





The first day after the cabbage field 
is set one should treat all burrows 
and not wait for the woodchucks to 
do damage. The best plan is to blow 
ut all stumps in the field, and thus 
get rid of favorable harboring places. 
Either gasoline or carbon bisulphide 
7 be used in treating the burrows. 
‘he bisulphide is a little more effec- 
e, and it requires less of it. It may 
purchased at any drug store, put 

in pound or half-pound cans, and 
not expensive Either of these 
juids is very explosive, and must be 
handled with extreme care; that is, 
must keep them at a safe distance 


n fires, and to remember not to 
smoke or light a pipe while using 
them. 


One needs a quantity of cotton bat- 
ting or old rags for absorbing the 
liquid, a stick crotched at the end 3 
r 4 feet long for shoving the batting 
into the hole, and a shovel or a hoe 


of 


field, 4nd one must keep his eyes open 
and be on the lookout for the first few 
weeks. 


Profits in Corn—The Pennsylvania 
experiment station has been carrying 
on fertilizing experiments covering 
more than 25 years As you know. 
they are the most complete experi- 
ments in America. I was looking over 
the data to see what lessons can be 
learned, and I find that in 36 plats, 
in a tier,,\and four tiers, the rotation 
was corn and oats and wheat and hay 
on: one of these tiers, and we had 25 
erops each, and fertilizer was applied 
in 24 different ways. The result was 
that we eliminated the soil conditions, 
because we have the rotation here, so 
that corn and oats and wheat and hay 
have grown in regular rotation, so 
there is no difference in the soil. 
The price at which we estimated 
these are, 80 cents per bushel for 
wheat, 50 cents for corn, 32 cents for 
oats.and $10 per ton for hay. Put- 
ting the figures on this basis, we find 
that during the past 25 years the in- 
come from the corn crop has been 
worth $30 an acre at 50 cents per 
bushel; if figured at 75 cents it would 
have brought $45. It has been $18 
an acre for wheat and hay, and $15 
an acre for oats. Under conditions 
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TEASING! 
Mother;may 
I have some 


more ? 


When the children tease for 
Kellogg's Toasted Cora 
Flakes it is because its delici- 
ous flavor is teasing and 
tempting their appetities. As 
it is the most wholesome food 
known —made from the best 
white corn only—they should 
have all they want. Your only 
precaution being to insist upom 
the genuine bearing this sige 
nature — 











that are absoluiely the same during , 
a period of 25 years, the income from | 


the corn crop has been made double 
that from the oat crop.—[ Dr Thomas 
F. Hunt. 





Haying, Harvesting and all Hurry Work 


The Time to Use a 
Low Wheel Wagon 
STEEL 


ELECTRIC wiitis 


SOLVE THE PROBLEM 

WRITE TO-DAY. We explain by first mail how to measure 
any axle; what size you need, so you can order right off. 
We will also tell all about our steel wheel wagons. 


QUICK SHIPMENT—NO DELAYS 


Perhaps you do not know what steel wheels mean—no repairs—no expense 
—always ready foruse. A thousand advantages. Let us explain. You havea 
hundred and one hauling jobs before you. All summer and fall your wagon 
will be gojpg, the wheels are not in any too good shape now and may 
f° to pieces on you in the 

usy season. 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON, 
or write us a postal. We will make 
it easy for you to order. 
















Fill out, cut off and send this COUPON 
To Electric Wheel Co., Quincy, III. 

I am interested in knowing how to get 

a set of steel wheels or handy wagon 





ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. | |. 
BOX 2, 
QUINCY, ILL. pais 




















HERRMANNS 






Save Your Profits 
f 
} 
ae = 
HI-GRADE PURE 
PARIS GREEN 


It is certain death to Caterpillars, Potato Bugs, Tobacco Worms and all 
insects, and the greatest protection to the orchard and garden you can 
use. When properly applied it sever burns or sca/ds the tenderest foliage 
as impure paris green does, because Herrmann’s Paris Green is practically 
free from water soluble arsenious acid. You can trust Herrmann’s Hi-Grade 
Pure Paris Green to do the work completely and safely because it is pure. 
Guaranteed to meet all requirements of the various State Agricultural Colleges 
Sold in Alb: to ae Ib, packages, also barrels and xegs—net weight. 


We send direct if your dealer cannot supply. It is easy for 
him to supply you, and he will, if you Insist for 
‘Herrmann’s 1910 Almanac which tells how to spray proper- 
ee —————— jy with Paris Green and is fall 

of valuable information for farmer and fruit grower. dress 
MORRIS HERRMANN & CO., 68-0 William Street, New York 






from loss through 
insect pests by 
regularly applying 


























Loudens Great 


Clover Alfalfa 


ay, 
LOUDEN’S BALANCE 
\\Y GRAPPLE FORK 


The Greatest Hay Fork ever built. 


Handles Timothy and other heavy Hay 

spoctty ane is grand in Clover and Al- 
Palfa. cks up the Hay in greet big 
bunches, bindsits loads so the Hay does 
not shake leose and soatter about, 
When it is tripped it drops every straw 
slick and clean and spreads the hay well 
in the mow or on the stack. * 

This fork is built of special steel, 
Gerougy braced and strong enough to 
lift a Ton. It is so perfectly balanced 
it can be opened or closed with a slight 
touch. 

Ask your dealer to show you this fork. 
Don’t let him sell you something just as 
good. There is none other it wilt | 
compare with it. 

If your dealer doesn’t have this fork 
write to us. Write now for our complete 
catalog on barn, stable and dairy fittings. 


Louden Machinery Co. 
628 Broadway, 
Fairfield, Iowa. 








Ricker Hay Carrier 


For Barn or Stack 
With Fork or Sling = 


Holds the lead at 
any point, draws 
easy, runs either ! 
way, never binds on 
track, will last a life- 
time. Dozen different 
styles—all the result of 
40 years’ experience. 
Send for booklets and tell 
us your needs. 


The Ricker Mfg. Co. 


300 No. Water St.,Rochester, N.Y. 


“Steel Wheels— 


That’s So! Hired hands are 
etting scarcer every day; 
ut LOW DOWN STEEL 
WHEELS will help to take 
their place. Then, too, the 
sun don’t affect a steel wheel 
e it does the best of hired 
help. More brain and less 
muscle nowadays. Cata- 
logue free to you. ) 


AVANA METAL WHEEL CO. 


Box 60, Havana, Ill. 


The Fertilizer Materials Supply Co. 


All Kinds of Pure 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 




































OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 
| DECLINE IN WINTER WHEAT 


The returns of our correspondents 
for May 1 emphasize the seriousness 
of the wheat situation, and more than 
confirm the special report which we 
presented in the middle of April. In 
spite of the fact that April was gen- 
erally marked by weather conditions 
at least normal, and in some sections 
of the wheat belt unusually favor- 
| able, American Agriculturist’s returns 
now show a further loss of condition 
| during that month. The average is 
now reported at 79.8, as against 81.3 
on April 1. 


April Weather Normally Favorable 
The decline in eondition which is 
reported this month is not to be 
taken as evidence of further deteri- 
oration during April from any new 
unfavorable conditions, but is simply 
a full realization of ‘the permanent 
damage done to the plant by the hard 
winter conditions, As a matter of 
fact, the month of April was at least 
normally favorable. It was marked 
by moderate rainfall over the greater 
part of the belt, sufficient, at least, 
for immediate needs, together with 
temperatures that were possibly a lit- 
tle below normal, furnishing a condi- 
tion that should have been ideal for 
the strengthening of the plant and 
inducing stooling. In spite of this, 
however, it is the almost universal 
report of our correspondents that the 
plant has not shown anything like 
normal stooling, so that upon a large 
area the stand is very thin and con- 


fined to little more than the original 
seed stalk, 

In Kentucky and Tennesse there 
has been some decline in prospect 
during April, partially the cumula- 
tive result of drouth conditions in 


March, but mainly a better apprecia- 
tion of the plant weakness following 
a bad winter. In the Ohio valley 
there has been some further decline 
ranging from two to five points, al- 
most entirely due to a better appre- 
ciation of the actual condition than 
was possible on Apri! 1. In Missouri 
there is a decline of five points, in 
spite of the fact that generally suffi- 
cient moisture was received during 
the month to take care of immediate 
needs, and this, in connection with 
the fact that plowing upgof fields still 
continues, emphasizes the fact that 
the damage reported a month ago 
was too conservative. 

On the Pacific coast the crop pros- 
pect continues exceptionally good, and 





for HOME MIXING 


Also a Complete Fertilizer for general purposes. 
Guaranteed 467 per cent. 
80 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
g~ We employ no salesman or agents and appeal! to independ- 
ext Cash Bayers Only who want a first-class article at a 
minitnum cost. 








A SUBSTITUTE 


For Bordeaux Mixture 





10-gal. keg making 1,560 gals Spray; delivered at 
any it. R. station in the United States for $12.50. 
Prompt shipments. Write to-day for fullinformation. 


B. G. PRATT CO.,"anesns"* 


\ 80 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


THE PERFECTION 














the same is true of ‘Texas. In Okla- 
homa, dry weather in some districts 
and high winds have lowered the 
promise, but there is still a prospect 
for a good yield if future weather 
conditions shall prove favorable. 

The serious feature of the wheat 
situation is the fact that the plant is 
shown to be so lacking in ordinary 
vitality that there seems little oppor- 
tunity for any marked recovery, no 
| matter what weather conditions may 
be experienced, while on-the other 
hand there is every possibility of 
rapid further loss of prospect if any 
unfavorable conditions, whether. of 
weather or insect attacks, shall be ex- 
perienced during the latter part of 
plant history 

The Abandoned Area 


American Agriculturist does not un- 


; dertake to report upon the acreage 
devoted to any crop until the season 
for acreage change has passed At 


present a very large acreage originally 
seeded to wheat has been abandoned 
and \seeded to or prepared for other 
spring crops This abandonment of 
acreage, however, still continues, and 
at the end of April wheat fields were 
still being plowed up in many parts of 
the winter wheat belt 

In Missour’ 18% of the total acreage 
seeded last fall is reported as aban- 
doned, and in Kansas and Nebraska 
30%. The figures for the two latter 





A Trees by hand, potatoes by horse 
power, Oldest and best. Over 1000 in use. Always 
perfect satisfaction. Don't buy till you get my ca’ 
SHOMAS PEPPLER, Box3 Nd. | 


states have probably never been 


April Weather Good, But Crop Prospect Shrinks—Growing Weather 
Developments Confirm American Agriculturist’s Early Judg- | 
ment of Crop Injury—Moisture Conditions —By B..W. Snow 


equaled before in the history of wheat 
growing in this country. 

Estimated Winter Wheat Acreage 

In view of the fact that we have 
this month asked for the percentage 
of acreage abandoned, following the 
line of questioning which the United 
States department of agriculture uses, 
it is probably fair to apply the results 
obtained to the government estimate 
of acreage seeded in December. The 
acreage reported by the department 
of agriculture as having been seeded 
amounted to 33,483,000 ‘acres. . The 
percentage which our correspondents 
think has been abandoned amounts to 
12.3, or 4,124,000 acres, leaving on this 
basis a total] acreage now standing for 
harvest of 29,359,000. This would be 
practically 1,000,000 acres more than 
the government reported as being har- 
vested last year. If this acreage could 
be accepted as measuring the total 
breadth of wheat which will be har- 
vested, then from the figures of con- 
dition as reported it would be fair to 
assume that the total wheat prontise 
at this time is for less than 400,000,000 
bushels of winter wheat. 

The following statement shows- the 
condition of wheat as reported on 
April 1 and. May 1 of this year, 
together with the condition on May 


1, 1909, by way of comparison. It 
also presents a consolidation of 
the estimates. of our correspond- 


ents in answer to the question as 
to what percentage of the acreage 
seeded last fall has been abandoned. 
This statement will enable readers to 
compare the local condition of the 
crop in their own state with the sit- 
uation in other states: 


Condition and Acreage of Wheat 


Acreage 
May 1, April 1, ‘May 1, abandoned 
1910 1910 1909 0 


191 

% 
NF ataseces 93 90 90 3 
>: eer .-90 87 86 3 
ys ey ee 92 85 60 1 
PS aoe a 93 91 $3 5 
ROG c<<snes 80 84 89 6 
, ee 87 88 86 2 
A 85 88 $2 +. 
I~; «weeks. 84 86 72 5 
RICK: wy snaed 83 88 78 6 
nd .-81 83 72 6 

Ls 4st ve kee 81 91 78 6 
Wis~ <ivivnss 93 90 83 1 
TE ecnwes case 80 90 91 12 
GS oes Citnte 70 75 77 18 
PE sevens 68 67 85 30 
NOT so calc own 65 74 83 30 
Cal Vv. os sels 96 $3 88 15 
Ore . 91 92 97 3 
Wash a 91 92 91 1 
ORIG) so ckcae 87 90 85 6 
Other .... .86 88 89 2 

Average ..79.7 81.3 82.3 12.3 





Onion Growers Plan Big Crop 

Throughout all onion growing sec- 
tions, in a general way, the crop was 
profitable last year. Good prices were 
almost invariably realized, according 
to reports made to American Agri- 
culturist and growers in the large 
districts are going to plant as large 
acreage as in 1909, and in some coun- 
ties there will -be a slight increase. In 
New York and Ohio growers report a 
probable slight increase in acreage 
over last year. In the middle west 
some growers who stored their stock 
were not very succéssful in keeping 
it in good condition. In the Connec- 
ticut valley acreage will, be increased 
slightly. 

Onion growers took advantage of 
the early spring and plants are about 
two weeks further developed than 
usual at this time. At the large mar- 
kets, New York city, Boston and Chi- 
cago, old onions have been scarce for 
two or three weeks, and any appear- 
ing in prime condition bring good 
prices. Some reports state that quo- 
tations were not so satisfactory in the 
middie of the winter as the spring 
market, which is closing strong. 
Practically every correspondent 
writes American Agriculturist onions 
left growers’ hands two to four 
weeks ago. 

Direct from New York Producers 

Onions from sets are more sure 
with us than from seed. Dry weath- 


by 
every 
test 


Always 
tite 
best 


ee TL AMES [ 


_ THE SURVIVAL 
OF THE FITTEST 


“0. Ames” shovels have withstood 
the test of 134 years, and by virtue 
of their superiority are to-day ad- 
mitted to be the finest shovels made. 

There is quality in every inch 
of every “0. Ames” shovel. Finest 
steel blades, well seasoned ash 


you want the best shovel, the 
fittest of the fit, demand the “O. Ames” 
make and refuse ail substitutes. 

Our booklet * Shovel Facts,” mailed free, 
will tell you why. 
OLIVER AMES & SONS 
ra’ 


Corpo: 
Ames Building - Boston, Mass, 

















USE THREE DOLLARS’ WORTH 


Nitrate of Soda 


On an Acre and 


INCREASE YOUR 
CROP OF HAY 
1000 POUNDS 


Directions for use of Nitrate on any crop 
will be sent if you will cead Post Card to 


W. 3. MYERS, DIRECTOR PROPAGANDA 
Ti Nassau Street, New York 





Write to dealers below for quotations. 


Nitrate Agencies Co. 
6& Stone Street, New York 
1204 Hartford Building, Chicago, Ill. 
305 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
Citizens Bank Bidg., Norfolk. Va. 
26 Bay Street B., Sevennsh, Ga. 
Temple Building, Toronto, Canada 
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IT PAYS TO SPRAY 


‘The Trea Age ¢-row Sprayer gives 


Fast where needed and in fog-like 


mist. Pump delivers spray undet 
b thu ° 








if you use 


rows” Auto-Sprays 
No. 1, shown here, is fitted with Auto-Pop Neasie— 
doss —— of 3 ordinary Endorsed by 








SCALE 


Indispensable on every fara 
saves the time and 





ef ae tet a feet oe 














capable of making from 
10,000 Ibs to 15, 000 Ibs of 
milk each in 12 months all due 


Twenty 


Every cow is perfect. Every 
Grade cow is under 8 years of age, 


beautifully and evenly 
Holstein sated, welghlog 1000 
Cows 


Ibs or better. We have several 
hundred head of the same 
class of cows to select from alwayson hand. 
if you are looking for the best, come toe 
the River Meadow Farms, Portiand- 
ville, N. ¥. We can supply you. 


WORLD’S HOLSTEIN 
RECORDS BROKEN 


Sadie Vale Concordia, the first cow in the world to make 

90 lbs. butter in 7 . days (in official test), has a 24: -year-old 

de x, Sadie Vale Concordia 4th, that has just made 

( first calf) over 2 . butter in a week, thus 

a new record in her class. This is the kind 

ef wok that is maintaining the high standard of Brother- 
town Herd quality. 


A FEW BULL CALVES NOW OFFERED 


from fine record dams and sired by a full brother to the 

2-Ib. 24-year-old Sadie Vale Concordia 4th. e bre 

for size, uniformity of type and, above all, maximum 
uci lity. Can spare a carload | of Le cows. 


Tell us your wants. y sell only Be 
prices are reasonable. UENTI Mca DAM, 
Dtlea, N. ¥. 


Rrothertewa Stock vee 23 South &t., 


LAKESIDE HERD 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


is the oldest large herd In America. The 
only herd of any breed in the world in 
which 100 cows have made yearly milk 
secords which average over 16,000 pounds. 
100 cows have made weekly butter records 
which average over 20 pounds. If you 
want choice cattle of this breed of any age 
or sex write 


E. A. POWELi, 


904 W. Genesee St.. Syracuse, N. Y. 


STAR FARM HOLSTEINS 


00 for 8 


























owt Farm Beets Butter King, born April 25, 1910, a oie 
registered Holstein bull. His grandsire sold fo’ 
giccod Dam, @ granddaughter of our old bull, 4 
Kol. Value $100, special $48.50. Satisfied Customers. 
206 falgede Ave. ‘a Jersey City, N. J. April 26, 1910. 
bl J bought woe pear, ~— The Hol- 
stein you in ugus is a very 
large, handsome animal, /Jis calves have all been fine, 
and tostonenaly 3 marked. / want something now one 
year or a little i los in j én age. 
ruly, James L.. Wikoff. 


Note—It don't mes so much difference what we say of 
ourselves as it does what eur customers say of us. In 


——_ 
HORACE L. BRONSON, CORTLAED, N.Y. 


Dept. 6. 











| AM OFFERING 20 GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


that will average from 10,000 to 12,000 Ibs. 
of milk per year, also 30 grade Holstein 
heifers three years old, all due to freshen 
this spring. ¥. D. Robinse n, Edmeston, N.Y 


HOLSTEIN 
BULL 


SIR CHARLES DeKOL : 
butter from 446.9 lbs. 
Bern May 17, 1905 | Se in 7 days. 

Sir CHARLES DEKOLt isa royally bred and in every 
Respect superb individual. He was bred by the cele 
brated Hillside and Spring Brook Farms. He is 
Bow owned and offered for sale by JAMES< T. 
WILLIAMS, Plains, Luzerne Co., Pa. 


2 CARLOADS 


Fresh Cows and close Springers. 

Grade Holsteins or Guernseys. 

Good individuals. Heavy milkers 
PRICES REASONABLE 

F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. Y. 


EAST RIVER GRADE HOLSTEINS 


90 grade Holste!n cattle for sale 90 
All fresh. Not one — under 40 
Tbs. per day, some as high as Ibs. per day. 
Come and see them milked. This is the greatest 
banch of grate Holstein cows ever ares offered. 
Orders filled as they are received until all sold. 


JOHN B. WEBSTER 





r Val DeKel Clothilde 31030 
This record extended 
shows 21 cows with 
records which average 
over 21% Ibs. Five of 
them average over 2 
Tbs.. and 10 average 
over 26 Ibs. butter in 
7 days. 


Hillside Hope 75646 


At8& years 2 months 21 
days gave 21 ibs. 

















Cortland, N. ¥. - - - Phone 50282 
SIRE—CHRISTOPHER COLUMBO. _DAM—HENGER- 
VELD PIETERTJE DE KOL. 
LOLLER BROS., 


Mammoend, N. ¥. 
: 


to freshen in March or April. . 





TIMELY 


er has reduced yields the past two 
years. Acreage will be the same as 
last a —[L. H. H., Suffolk Coun- 
ty, N 

de Will be nearly the same as 
last year. We will have a fine stand 
of young plants unless frosts and cold 
weather retard growth. We are cul- 
tivating and weeding for the first 
time. Prospects are rey. B pein — Ww. 
J. C., Orange County, N 

Crop is starting well this year and 
acreage will be normal. We secured 
a fair profit and all onions are sold.— 
{[W. J. D., Orange County, N Y. 

We believe about 1400 acres of on- 
ions are sown in this county, an in- 
crease of 20% over last year. The 
last Crop gave a handsome profit to 
all concerned and cleaned up in Mar. 
({B. & S., Madison County, N Y. 

Acreage will be increased about 
15%, although not as large as a few 
years ago.—[A S., Wayne Coun- 
ty, NY. 

Acreage will be reduced on account 
of labor. We received just a fair 
profit. <All of the crop is sold.—[L. 
A. A., Hardin. County, O. 


Last year’s crop is ‘all sold, but the. 


year was not a good one for storage. 
Red and yellow give good profit. 
Acreage will be slightly increased 
this year. About half of the 1910 crop 
is ready for the wheel hoe. Seed 
sowing this year has proven gener- 


ally satisfactory.—[H. P., Hardin 
County, O. 

Acreage in the vicinity of Carey 
will be about 230.—[W. 8., Wyan- 
dotte County, O. 

Onion acreage will be the same. 


We sold at 40c p bu in the field, and 
$1.12% at storehouses this spring.— 
[A. L., Franklin County, Mass. 

We will increase acreage consider- 
ably. No onions are now in farmers’ 
hands, and we receive a fair profit.— 
{R. L. C., Hampshire County, Mass. 

Acreage will be 75% as large as last 
year. All onions have been sold. Dry 
weather last June allowed only a 
small erop.—[C. O. J., Fairfield Coun- 
ty, Ct. 

Winter onion prices were too low 


and there was little money in the 
crop. Looks as though we would 
have the usual acreage. Old onions 
have been sold.—[W. B., Lake 
County, O. 


We are sold out of last year’s on- 
ion crop, which was profitable. Acre- 
age wHl! be the same.—[T. N., Seneca 
County, O. 

More acreage will be devoted to 
onions this year. They were profit- 
able to some farmers and a few hun- 
dred bushels are left, selling at $2 p 
bu. Plants are looking well.—[J. W., 
Orange County, N Y. 

Onion beds are all sowed under fa- 
vorable conditions, and acreage is 
slightly increased. No stock is on 
hand, and we received an average of 
60c p bu last year.—[F. D. N., Rens- 
selaer County, N Y. 


White onion acreage will be less 
than last year. Almost the same 
acreage will be planted on muck 


lands, but growers on clay have gone 


out of business.—T[J. S., Hardin 
County, O. 

I think ecreage will be a trifle 
larger than 1909, which year 


showed a good profit. Onions have 
been out of the market since Mar. 
Sowing is practically finished and 
work is three to four weeks earlier 
than usual.—[B. B., Wayne Coun- 
ty, N Y. 


Reports from Western Growers 


Acreage will be about normal, and 
this year’s start is good. Growers re- 
ceived last year about 40c p bu from 
the patch, which was profitable. 
Those that stored.were successful and 


the last left their hands a few weeks 
ago.—[M. W., Noble County, Ind. 
Acreage will be normal, but labor 


is very high and the wet season last 
year. made it cost us about 23c p bu 
to produce oniuns. We sold at an 
average of 35c.—[J. M. L., Whitley 
County, Ind, 

Profits last year were fair to grow: 
ers and those who held in storage. 
Stock is ali cleaned up and acreage 
will be normal.—[J. M. D., Whitley 
County, Ind. 

Acreage will be 
No old stock left.—[{W. O. Y., 
hart. County, Ind 

Acreage will be at least 20% more 
than last year. Crop was of poor 
quality and low price—[C. E. W., 
Cook County, Til. 

Acreage will be increased 10%. We 
received a fair profit last year.—-[H. 
F. B., Allegan County, Mich. 

On account of light crop last sea- 
son, onions were not as satisfactory 
as usual. Shrinkage in storage was 
unusually heavy. Acreage will be 
about the same as last year.—[H. B., 
Racine County, Wis. 


75% of last year’s. 
Elk- 
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Winning Success with Potatoes HIGHLAND FARM 


RB. P. KESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 





While at institute work last winter 
I met a successful and skillful potato 
grower in Cambria county, Pa, a Mr 
Westrick. His neighbors told me of 
his knowledge and success, but it re- 
quired a rapid fire of questions to get 
his information. ~Even then he asked 
me two questions on some other sub- 
ject to my one. 

Last year he raised 7740 bushels on 
23 acres, an average of 304 bushels an 
acre. Mind you, in that year of 
drouth, 1909! When so many gave as 
the reason for their light yield that 
it did not rain enough, on 17 acres 
he had an average of 350 bushels an 
acre. Now let us see what conditions 
brought about this special dispensation 
of potatoes. He plows 10 inches deep 
A good clover sod is preferred. After 
frequent harrowings it is scored out 
deeply in rows 32 inches apart, and 
seed is dropped 12 inches in the row, 
and covered gradually by various har- 
rowings or cultivations until the sur- 
face is level. 

Before the ground is marked out a 
fertilizer, usually about a 4-8-10 goods, 
is applied broadcast by drill, 1000 
pounds an acre. After it is marked out 
500 pounds of the same goods are 
applied in the row, making in all 1500 
pounds to the acre, Frequent culti- 
vations are given, and systematic 
spraying is followed up, commencing 
when the plant is small. The seed is 
carefully selected and spread out in 
the light until the potato turns green, 
and short, stubby sprouts appear. 

The five elements of success. in 
growing* potatoes may be summarized 
as follows: 1, a deep soil, deeply 
plowed; 2, abundance of fertility and 
humus; 38, deep planting; 4, frequent 
cultivation; and 5, thorough spraying. 
The’ third element named above, deep 
planting, demands more than a pass- 
ing word. The potato is not a root, 
neither does it grow on a root. The 
true roots start from the lower end of 
the stalk, where it leaves the piece 
os seed potato. The stalk grows up- 
ward to and above the surface of the 
ground. In due time branches start 
and grow both above and below the 
surface of the ground. At the end of 
the branches growing below the sur- 
face enlargements form at the proper 
time and continue to grow by the de- 
posit »f starch-making material, until 
the end of the growing season. The 
number of these enlargements or 
tubers depends upon the number of 
underground branches. The number 
of these in turn depends upon the 
length of the stalk between the piece 
of seed potato and the surface of the 
ground. So the deeper the seed is 
planted, down to, say, 6 or 7 inches, 
the greater the possible number of 
tubers. 


Some Mistakes of Sheep Raisers 


LEWIS KELSEY, HARDIN COUNTY, IA 








One. thing about sheep raising is 
not true’ of any other kind of stock, 
one must learm a great deal about 
the habits and necessities of these an- 
imals by actual experience, in order 
to get best results. A-flock of 25 ewes 
can be known individually, and as the 
flock increases from year to year the 
owner's sheep lore will increase ac- 
cordingly. 

Breed straight and breed up, is an 
axiom known by those successful 
with sheep. The Shropshire is the 
favorite in the corn belt, as he com- 
bines wool and mutton in a desirable 
way. However, if some other breed 
is preferred, it is a mistake to change 
from one breed to another in the 
matter of buying rams, no matter 


how much the breeds resemble each 
other. A change should be perma- 
nent. 


A vigorous condition in both dams 
and sire at breeding time is regard- | 
ed by experienced shepherds as re- 
sponsible for a high percentage of 
twin lambs. If more than 25 ewes 
be mated to one ram he should be 
separated ,at night and fed an extra 
allowance. Forty ewes is the most 


| Order now for early delivery. 





is offering 2 BULL CALF 


from a 17-lb. 2-year-old daughter of a 24-lb. cow sired 
by King of Veemans, a prenerce of De Kol 2ndand 
son of Jessie Veemans, a 26-Ib. co’ 

Calf nicely marked, good individual. 


W. A. CARR, .  & TULLY, N. Y¥. 


PLEASANT VIEW FARM 
Holstein Friesian Stock 


None for sale at present. 
ALTON MILLER, Ft. Plain, N.Y. 


OLDEN GLOW TERRACE 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves. 
Newport, Herkimer Co., N. Y. 


PREBLE STOCK FARM 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN BULL CALVES 
A. A. KNAPP, : PREBLE, N. Y. 

















Ryanogue Farm Ayrshires 


HERD BULLS 
Monkland’s Speculation Imp _ 10847 
Miss Luna’s Prize Defender 10687 


For Sale—Three young bulls ready for serv- 
ice, out of prize winning dams. 


RYANOGUE FARM 
Putnam County, Bre 


FOR SALE 


Johanna Prilly Segis No. 42404 from A. R.A. dam, a grandsom 
of King Se pis ‘and Prilly, the greatest producing sire and dam 


in the wo PETER A. COOK, 
Cookdale ol Farm, 


EDGEWATER FARMS 
High-Class Imported Guernseys 


F. G. BENHAM & SON, ° CANANDAIGUA, Wi. T. 


ERSEY GATTLE FOR SALE 


Carloads or less. Thoroughbreds or Grades. 
Write me your wants. Can satisfy you, 
LEONARD SMITH, Bicomvilic, N.Y. 


Trout Brook 4 Holland Farms 


weter, N. Y. 





Fort Plain, N. ¥. 











ae Registered Bull Calves 


Schenectady, R. D. No. 2, N. Y. 


ERCHERON 


STALLIONS AND MARES 


Imported and home-bred. The best lot 
ever shown in this country. nes, 
pene ce, guarantee right. For 8 years 
mporter ST and breeder of prize Wiamers. 
ELWoOonD 8. AKIN 
172 South &t., Aubern, N. We. 











r FOR SALE ———— 
CHESTER WHITE AND LARGE YORKSHIRE 


boars old enough for service and young sows that can be 
bred for Fall litters. Can furnish weaned pigs in pa not 
related. We have the laggest and finest herd of Chester 
White swine in the East and were awarded Premier Cham- 
a for Breeder and Exhibitor of Large Yorkshire he 

at w York State Fair, 1900. HEART'S ELI GUT FARR, 
«, x "Wanton, Manager, Chazy, New York. 


Berkshire Pigs 


Large Size, Registered, 
Prices Reasonable. Also one service boar, 5 years old. 


H. M. TER WILLIGER, Kirkville, N.Y. 
BERKSHIRE | BRED SOWS AND BOARS FOR SALE 


ron Long fe 
Champion, W orld’s Fair, St. foun 
Syracuse, N, ¥. 

















Grant 
Nutwood Farms, Ra, 


ARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOR 


ya for sale of te onal es paces size —y = Ww: 
for booklet. H, Harpending =. 


Mule-Footed Hogs 


Never known to news, cholera. Largest herd in the 
United States. Five Big Herd Boars. Service Boars, 
Dred Gilts and oan akin for sale. Send stamp 
for reply. JOHN H. DUNLAP, WILLIAMSPORT, OnIG 


Fine illustrated Catalog 

Tells you all about the O. 1. 

Hog, where to get them, Dent 
, ask for this great book 


~~ a. L souenees Ls 
“- R ‘ ‘port. 


NOWCROFT HAMPSHIRE DOWN 


best imported stock especially bred 
Mie S. F. SHOW, UNIV. BL K., SYRACUSE, B. t. 




















° 50 choice you istered ewes 
bred; ‘algo afew rama fo close, ¢ ae 2 
N. ¥e 


Nutwood Farms, 4, Syracuse, 
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608 fio] DOMESTIC 


SOLVED 


Officially 


The New York State Experi- 
ment Station, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., after two years’ test, 
in Bulletin No. 269, states: 


“SCHUMACHER CALF MEAL 
seems to be the best commercial substitute 
in the nature of grain, for skimmed milk on 
the market at the present time.” 

You must realize the value of this test. It | 
means the saving of thousands of dollars to 
those who will heed the advice of practical 
men. These scientists have experimented with 
calf foods for years and their unbiased opinion should solve the calf 
feeding problem for you. 

Among the most successful breeders whose herds have been 
developed and improved by the use of this wonderful 


Schumacher Calf Meal 


are: A. W. Hillis, South Worcester, N. Y., who took 75 first premiums on 
calves at eleven leading fairs last year. G. E. Clark, proprietor Capital 
View Stock Ranch, Topeka, Kansas; C. L. Sisson, proprietor Willowdale 
Stock Farm, Almond, N. Y.; Bonny Mead Farms, Harrisburg, Pa.; Wing 
R. Smith, Syracuse, N. Y.; E. A. Vandervort, Sidney, N. Y.; Stevens 
Brothers-Hasting Co., Liverpool and Laconia, N. Y.; Horace L. Bronson, 
Cortland, N. Y. 

Schumacher Calf» Meal is a scientific combination of pure “oatmeal and 
wheat meal, cooked in vacuum at about 500 degrees, pure flaxseed meal 
and dried milk. The highly digestive and nutritive values of these ingre- 
dients are known to every breeder. Containing all the elements. necessary 
for the growth of the young animal, Schumacher Calf Meal develops large, 
strong frames and sound, rugged constitutions so much desired in the 
development of dairy calves, 

Your future herd depends _s how you feed your calves today. Begin 
using it right mow. If your dealer does not have it, write us. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 






































































An Expert Dairyman’s Advice 
js the most: valuable guide an intending 


purchaser of a cream separator can follow. 


The fact that numerous millionaire “gentlemen” farmers use and endorse 
the U. S. Separator is not necessarily the reason why you should buy one. 


But the fact that nearly all dairy experts, owners 
of celebrated dairy cows, _ officers of dairy and 
breeders’ associations and farmers’ institutes and all 
agricultural colleges use and strongly endorse the 


United States 
Cream Separator 


is sufficient and positive reason that you surely cannot 
afford to run any risk by buying other than the old 
reliable United States. 


Our long list of such users is printed in a beautiful catalogue which 
is yours for the asking and should be in every dairyman’s hands who 
is interested in learning how to make more easy dairy dollars. Ask 
for catalogue 6 and send today. 




















But there are other reasons why the U. S. overshadows all “pre- 
tenders.” The U. S. has for years held the world’s record for 
cleanest skimming. Again, last year the U. S. asserted its vast 
superiority at Seattle, Wash., by meriting and winning the Grand 

ize over all other separators. Plenty more proof in the catalogue. 


DON’T FORGET TO SEND FOR THE CATALOGUE 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


SERVING DAIRYMEN FOR 38 YEARS 


Your own Raincoats, Wagon Covers, Hats, 
Shoes and Clothes with jexel. Aliso makes 
waterproof paint. Sample %c. Full directions. 
Fiexol Co.,, Dept. A.W. 27 BE. 284 St. How York. 









































ANIMALS 


that can be bred to one ram with 
certainty of. results. 

Corn fodder, with two good-sized 
ears apiece per day, and clover, 
makes a very satisfactory ration. A 
lack of clover may be replaced by 
one-fifth pound of nut or pea-size oil 
meal, or a quarter of a pound of 
bran per day. : 


Morgan Horse Club. Meets 


Pres H. S. Wardner and Sec C, C. 
Stillman of the Morgan horse club 
entertained the board of governors of 
the club at Delmonico’s, in New York 
city, April 27. Following the dinner 
was a meeting of the board. The 
president announced that through the 
generosity of Mr Stillman the club 








| would be enabled to offer annually 
|a prize of $100 to the breeder of the 


greatest number of first prize winners 
in the regular Morgan classes at the 


| Vermont state fair. 


Mr.Evarts of Vermont then. offered 
tq subscribe $100- toward the con- 
struction of suitable seats around the 
Morgan show ring at the Vermont 
state fair. Mr Darling immediately 
duplicate! Mr Evarts’ offer and Mr 
Fletcher closed the transaction by 
agreeing to assume the entire balance 
of the cost of such construction. 


The club has no debts, a comfort-_ 


able balance in the bank, and a rap- 
idly increasing list of members. A 


| copy of the club catalog and forms of 


application for membership may be 
obtained from C. C. Stillman, secre- 
tary, 120 Broadway, New York city. 





Profitable Sida Hogs 


J. H. GRISDALE, ONTARIO 





To make money with bacon hogs 
you must start with the right kind of 
a sow, and one of the principal con- 
siderations is to be sure she is pro- 
lific. See that she comes from a strain 
that gives large litters. Let me draw 
your attention to an experiment we 
carried on at the farm last winter 
that gave er results. We 
took 29 brood sows, turned them out 
in the field, gave them some cabins 
in which to sleep, and fed them as 
follows: 

During- December and January 
they received all the clover hay they 
would eat; about 12 pounds roots and 
one pound bran daily. For the 
latter part of January and all Feb- 
ruary, they received two to three 
pounds meal in addition to the sup- 
ply of roots and clover hay. These 
during the first: period of the feed 
operations cost us 2% cents daily to 
feed, and during the latter part cost 
us 5 cents a day, so the average was 
4 cents a day right through the time 
they were carrying their young, or 
somewhere around $4.50 or $5 for the 
winter until they farrowed. To this 
add $2 for feed while they are nurs- 
ing their young, and you will. get a 
litter of pigs which will cost only 
about $8 at weaning time. These 
sows give us as large, thrifty and 
healthy litters as we ever had. 


Silage Not Good for Hogs 


I have tried silage for sows, but do 
not like it very well. I had rather 
give silage to cattle and roots to pigs. 
We feed clover hay, having racks 
something like those used for sheep, 
and the pigs stand around them and 
help themselves. It is important to 
feed the little ones so they will keep 
right on growing and in good health. 
As long as they are with the mother, 
she should always receive rather lax- 
ative food, rich in protein, but not 
in too large quantities. Keep her 
right and the little ones are likely to 
be right. In a short time it pays to 
give a little feed in addition to the 
milk the} ure getting from the moth- 
er. There is nothing quite comes up 
with skim milk for this purpose as a 
cheap feed. Keep the little 6nes with 
the sow until seven or eight Weeks 
old. This is the best practice for 
economical production of bacon. 


“J saw your adv in A A,” 








Areyougoingtobuild 
or remodel your old building ? 
Ifso,write today for FREE sam- 
ple and convincing proof that 


WALL BOARD 


Is Cheaper and Better Than 
Lath and Plaster 


This practical substitute for lath and plaster 
is easily nailed to studding. Being applied dry 
itisat once ready for decoration— paint, paper or 
burlap. Saves time and labor; is clean and san- 
itary; proof againstcold, heat, dampness, vermin. 

Bishopric Wall Board is made of kiln-dried 
dressed lath, IMBEDDED in hot Asphalt 
Mastic, and surfaced with sized cardboard; is 
cut at the factory into uniform sheets 4x4 ft. sq. 
and three-eighths of an inch thick. These sheets 
(delivered in crates) are easily and quickly nailed 
to studding ready for wail paper, paint or burlap. 
Guaranteed Proof Against Moisture, Heat, 

Cold, and Vermin 
Will not swell, shrink, warp, crack, flake or blister; is cleaa, 
hs anes: — en eaves fuel and 
sampeny basil seosts goad tegueey valltinns oe petkiows: tool 
idiagh, Gubsliing ottion, ealinne, poruheat tanateles ond gureges. 


Price $2.50 per 100 sq. ft. or $6.40 per crate of 256 sq. fe. 
f.0.b. factories, New Orleahs, Cincinnati, or Alma, Mich. 


SHEATHING 


Cheapest and Best for Frame or 
dings 















Stucco Buil 

Bishopric Sheathing is made of same materials 
and in the same way as Wall Board, but finish is 
not necessarily so fine and therefore costs less; 
is proof against heat, cold, dampness, sound 
vermin. Makes the best insulation. Cheaper and 
better than lumber. Does away with building 
paper. Our free booklet fully explains its many 
uses and advantages over lumber in both frame 
and cement construction. Also used with excel- 
ient results as a lining for dairy barns, poultry 
houses, stables or other outdoor buildings. 

Price $2 per square of 100 sq. ft. or $5.12 per crate of 256 
sq. ft. f. 0. 6. New Orleans, Cincinnati, or Alma, Mick. 


. . . 
Bishopric Roofing 
Composed of felt and Asphalt Mastic flaked with mica. Never 
needs t. Makes a neat, clean, artistic, durable roof. Guar 
ant proof heat, moisture, wind and weather; 

will not crack, curl or b s % 
Write today for free samples and booklet describing Bishopric 
Mastic Products — Wall Board, Sheathing, Rooting. 

DEALERS, WRITE FOR PROPOSITION 


The Mastic Wall Boardand Roofing Mfg.Co. 


30 East Third Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Make Big Money 
Training Horses! 


Prof. Beery,King of Horse Tamers and Trainers, 
has retired from the Arena and will teach his 
wonderful system to a limited number, by mail. 


$1200 to $3000 a Year 
At Home or Traveling 


Prof. Jesse Doser is ac- 
know) to be + apd 
faster an, ex- 
Killing forge, doo i 

con quer- 
i, ry) 1 Ai. i.) 
have thrilled vast audiences 
e 

He is now teaching his 
marvelously geccesstal 
« methods to others. ays- 

4 tem of Horse and 
it B opens up & 
most attractive mone ~making field to man who 
as its le prin oip es. 

x "Peotie : T. ness ore jp demand over. 
where. g pay a head 
horses ined, of habite—to have 


vo 
tra colts 
bis stable full of ho 














i = good trainer can always 
yorla. giving enhinitlons mY mak 1 - — Fg 

‘oa ‘wilt be garpriged t foarn how Hale it costs to 
iste tel Bess Bene eet ea wt parton 
Jare and handsome book about hoes RE Address 
Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 3], Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


AGENTS 200% PROFIT 


HAME FASTENER 


Do away with old hame strap. 
teamstert 
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Farm Products Direct to Users 


RELLIE M. JONES, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N Y 


At Mountain Ash farm we raise 
fruit, vegetables, chickens and make 
butter, all of which is sent by the 
market wagon to a thriving manufac- 
turing town near by. We do this every 
Friday, and in the fruit and vegetable 
season at the first of the week also. 
We find a ready sale for first-class 
goods. One of our largest items of 
income is the dairy products. Our 
cows are kept in good condition by 
proper care and feeding, and for this 
reason they do well and look well. 
Each cow makes an average of seven 
pounds butter a week. 

When pasture is good the grain is 
feft out, and there is but little fall 
off in milk. Just as soon as the pas- 
ture gets short in the latter part of 
summer or early fall fodder corn and 
eut apples and a small amount of 
grain are fed. We have a cream sep- 
arator with which to separate the 
milk as soon as milked. Then cream 
is stirred with spoon about five min- 
utes to aerate it, and allowed to 
stand until cold before putting in 
cream pail with other cream. 

The cream is stirred thoroughly 
twice daily until fit to be churned, We 
fix our cream to be churned at 62 de- 
grees, which results in nice, firm but- 
ter. After drawing off the buttermilk 
the butter is washed in the churn (we 
have a barrel churn) until the water 
is clear from milk. The butter is 
then put in butter worker and salted, 
the salt being worked through thor- 
oughly. We let the butter stand % 
hour, then work it until all nice and 
elear, and put up in packages ready 
for market. 

This is quite an improvement in 
getting the butter put up over the old 
way of dash churn and butter bowl, 
and having butter, standing around 
half a day or more. By taking this 
care of cream and butter we make 
first-class butter, which we can readily 
sell at the same price that No 1 cream- 
ery butter brings right along. We 
realized an average of a little over 
32 cents a pound this last year. 

The butter-is put in little jars, in 
lots of frem three to five pounds, 
which we sell te private customers, 
We figure we make just as much on 
making butter as we could if we sold 
our milk at a creamery, and we only 
have to go to market once a‘ week 
with the butter, while the milk has to 
go every day, and now we have all 
our skim milk and buttermilk for the 
chickens, an item of considerable im- 
portance, because milk is the best egg 
producer one ean get, as our own ex- 
perience has shown us. If any one 
of the pens is scanted on the milk 
for a few days the hens drop off on 
laying quicker than if any other feed 
is left out. So we think that the 
dairy and chicken raising go very well 
together, and they both furnish an 
income the year around. 





Increasing Interest in Jerseys 





More Jersey breeders were out at 
the 42d annual meeting, held in New 
York last week, than for many years 
in the past. Among the number were 
many ef the old guard who have 
been connected with Jersey interests 
for many years. Work of the associ- 
ation has been progressive during 
the past year, though the feeling pre- 
vails that greater publicity should be 
given the-breed than that accorded it. 

In his report Pres Darling stated 
that an increase of 24% in registra- 
tion and over 29% in transfers have 
been recorded the past year. This 
registration shows that there are 93% 
more Jerseys registered than there 
were fiye years ago. At the same 
time, the income of the club has in- 
creased 107%. During the past. year 
5528 bulls and 13,151 cows have been 
registered. According to Pres Dar- 
ing, to date 321,671 Jerseys have 
heen registered by the elub. During 
the year 459 tests were accepted, 
against 278 of the previous. year. 
Nearly $11,000 have been spent ‘by 
the club in assisting in making. tests 
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‘LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


throughout the country. The total 
receipts fer the year were $68,300 and 
the total expenditures $49,196, show- 
ing a gain for the treasury of nearly 
$20,000. 

The subject of greatest importance 
before the club was that concerning 
the proposed medal awards. These 
medal awards are to be divided into 
five divisions:- The first for superla- 
tive dairy performance in one year, 
with three medals, geld, silver and 
bronze; for yield of 900 pounds or 
better of butter, a gold medal; for 
yleid of butter between 800 and 900 
pounds, a silver medal; and a bronze 
medal for yield of butter between 700 
and 800 pounds. Second, medals for 
highest butter yields In one year, con- 
sisting of three medals, gold, silver 
and bronze. These are to be awarded 
to registered Jersey cows producing 
highest equivalent yield-of butter fat 
in an authenticated fat test for the 
period of one year conducted under 
the rules of the club. 

Any cow which has won a 
medal for superlative dairy  per- 
formance is disqualified from win- 
ning any of the prizes of this class. 





Third, medals for breeder’s herd. The | 


medals to be awarded are to consist | 


of gold, silver and bronze to the four 
registered Jersey females of one-herd, 
the get of on? sire, three of which 
must be in milk, and exhibited by 
their breeder. No herd is to win in 
more than one state, and a score 
must not be lower than an average 
of 90. Fourth, medals for dairy per- 
formance and conformation. A gold 
medal will be awarded to the Jersey 
cow having record in any authenti- 
cated test for one year. Fifth, med- 
als for state dairy championship. 
Three medals, gold, silver and bronze, 
to be awarded yearly in states to the 
Jersey cows producing the highest 
equivalent yield of butter fat in au- 
thenticated fat test for a year, the 
awards to be made for the highest 
records among tests finished in each 
calendar year. 

All of the medals will be mounted 
in substantial, showy boxes, decorat- 
ed with bright-colored ribbons. On 
one side of the medal will be, 
“Awarded by the American Jersey 
Cattle Club;” and on the «reverse, 
“Jersey cow, with the name and num- 
ber, her record, and the name and 
address of the owner.” 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: Elmer A. Darling of New 
York president, and- John P. Hutchin- 
son of Georgetown, N J, treasurer. 
The new directors chosen to serve 
three years are A. O. Orton of Tili- 
nois, Lyman A. Mills of Connecticut, 
Dupont Lyons of Texas and Heulings 
Lippincott of New Jersey. 





Pasteurized Milk Condemned—aAs 


a food for young children, Dr Emelyn 
L. Coolidge, for many ‘years house 
physician at the babies’ hospital in 
New York, publicly condemns the use 
of pasteurized milk as an article of 
diet for infants. ‘“Pasteurized milk 
causes various derangements of the 
digestion in children,” she says, “and 
in a less degree has ali the ill effects 
of sterilized milk. I have seen two 
eases of scurvy which it has caused, 
and in both instances the children 
recovered their health when placed 
on a raw milk diet. That it produces 
marasmus and other troubles due to 
improper nutrition has also been 
demonstrated. Babies who have the 
best of raw milk, on fhe other hand, 
gain in trength. Whenever possible, 
certified milk should be used.” 


Annnal Holstein Meeting—The 25th 
annual meeting of the Holstein-Frie- 
sian association will be held at the 
courthouse, Syracuse, N Y, on Wed- 
nesday, June 10, at 10 a m. At this 
meeting will occur the annual elec- 
tion of officers and transaction of any 
other business to come before the so- 
ciety. Arrangements for a _ special 
rate of transportation on the certifi- 
cate plan of a fare and three-fifths 
have been secured from the New Eng- 
land passenger association, the Cen- 
tral passenger association and the 
Trunk line association governing the 
principal territory from which the 
attendance come. All breeders at- 
tending this meeting should secure a 
certificate from the Lint when pur- 
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Should Hide Their 
Heads tend that complinted 


pretend that complicated 

cream separators can be 

“‘sousing’’ 40 to 60 disks as one 

**New York Produce Re- 

md ‘of April 13th, contains statements 

from prominent creamery men who con- 

demn “‘sousing.’* The following extracts 

from these statements should make un- 
scrupulous agents hide their heads : 


impossibility to clean. The grea trouble 
is caused by = tation, reserding 
work necessary machine 
agents whose gole purpose is « sale GLEN 
TON, Michigan. 

“A dirty and unsani' farm 
the start of bacteria it is to overcome.” 
—dJd. M. TAFF, Iowa. 

an 4 by teste that it 


These stejenesia should decide you to 
et the only pao, ay, easy-to- 
ean cream separator—t 


SHARPLES DAIRY TUBULAR 


The World's Best. Wore’ biggest se 
's biggest separator 





factory. m Canada and Ger- 
many. exceed most, it not all, others com- 
bined. replace more Common ra- 
tors than 
any one 
maker of 
ines sells. 
rite for 
Catalog 100 

TOR CO. 
TIL, San San trenciors, Ochs Py Portland, Ore. 

ite, Oan., Winnipeg, Oan. 














A Successfal poairy to 3 Distinctive. It must stand 
out from others. It must a reputation for mi"k 
and what is onely important it must be delivered in the most 
sanitary pos manner. The Parsons “ Low-Down"’ Milk 
Ww are modern in every t and have al) approved 
features. They have a distinct style of their own and 
their use will yous ion for being up-to- 
date and to the wants of diseriminating purchasers 
Complete descriptive Sauied os on request 
THE PARSONS WAGON CO., Gox 503, EARLVILLE, 0. Y 








MILK NEWS 
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SEPARATOR 


THIS OFFER IS NO CATCH. 






3 isa proposition to send. 

oe trial, vtulty eure eo —y_ 3. new 
= my 5. =, spine let or or cold 
milk; making gy ~R, - 
cr ‘or 
small ¢ dairies, netete and private 
families, differen this pic- 





Be tier, bog olde sy dion 
Fleming's 
Spavin and Ringbone Fests 
Use it under our gna: _ 
= Moet. cece disenn't male the horse ed 3 
nm app oa 
ist Sree means one ang 
a eoft bunches. 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Vetertnary 4 Advises 


Best 
Erie aseeie 


ny ae ROS., Chemists, 
221 Unica Steck Yards, Ohicage, IL. 


NEWTON’S HEAVE 


CAND INDIGESTION CURE 


Veterinary Remedy. 
- Send for 
klet. 








YINOILIGNOOS 1849 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


The first or second $1.00 can cures. The third can 
is guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers. or express prepaid. 


| SHE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohis 





end butter. We will explain the won- 
derfal of the pr 


Champions Cooler Aerator. 
sae. Cuan 











Tugs Can't Jerk or Work Loose 








‘ ee 
os mtgeten. clog it. — > -3- 


ee SE — 

eeerseee=. 5 be without it. 
dealere Cn 

ae ae orth aot. Pa. 








‘THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse W heeze, Roar, 
have Thick W Wind, or Choke 
down, can be removed with 


game or Swelling. 












Noni , ne hair gone, 
and borse eps tat work. 
Red ful Swellings, 

Braises, En ed Glands or 

Veins, Iu Muscles and 

Ligamen Varicosisies, pee 

mati ements CAB: 

A > oe pe ot dealer or actives’ SS 

SE free. W. F.YOUN D.F.. 804 Temple St., Springfield, Base 
YOUNG MEN WANTED—To learn the 
Veterinary Profession. Catal sent 
free. Address VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.,« Louis Street 








Which will you try, 30 Days’ Free or 90 Days’ Ap- 
proval Test? 

—Any capacity from 200 to 950 pounds per 
iguateicttoptenta agtbontpes nen aa 
to $50.00 on the price. 


—Automatically oils itself—Pour oil at the top,once a month 
from your oil jug or can—No danger of running dry, or ruining 
it like others— No oil cups to remember to fill or turn up twice a day. 

enclosed—simpie 


Danger-proof—All 


—Dust-proof — gears 
standard built and absolutely dependable. 







GALLOWAY’ S "xx nm ow" 


HIGH GRADE STANDARD CREAM SEPARATORS 


Free, s6 you and your and 

the boys and giriscan talk it over and then try one of 
separators under my easy plan for you to do 

peat iced 5,00 and. §i10,00 “separate ony 

priced an al Separators sold 
_ emybody ers—catalog houses—dealere—jobbers 
Oz anybody Write one today. 
633 la. 












Let me send you my Big N 
arator ° 
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Copyright, 1910, by Orange Judd Company 
Trademark Registered. 
Entered at Postofice as second-ciass mail matter 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a _ year. 
Fifty cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s subscription free for a club 
of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can com- 
ae at any time during tne year. Specimen copy 

free. Canadian subscriptions $1.50 per year. For- 
eign,.$2 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 

subscription is paid. Thus Aprl0 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to April 1, 1910, and 
should be renewed immediately not already sent 
in; Mayl0 to May 1, 1910, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made the date, which answers for a receipt, 
wili be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Following the general de- 
sire of our readers, it is our -custom to continue 
this journal to responsible subscribers, who may 
find it inconvenient to renew at expiration, for a 
brief time thereafter. If you do not wish the sub- 
scription continued after expiration, please notify us. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
in. the address, subscribers should’ be sure to give 
their’ old as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit 
subscriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
»ete., on application and correspondence invited. For 
‘Warmers’ Exchange advertising rates see that de- 
Partment. 

OUR GUARANTEE—With vach subscriber to the 
Amerivan Agriculturist we 
«while his subscription lasts, that no opiaiiocness 
fs allowed in our columns unless we believe that 
any subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
vertiser, arid we agree to make good any loas which 
@ny such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a_ deliberate 
Swindler, but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
@ifferences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
Wertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee, 
“written complaint must be made to the publisher 
@ithin one week from date of any unsatisfactory 
fransaction, with proofs of the swindle and loss, 
@nd within one month from the date when the 
@dvertisement appeared, and the ee _— 
Prove that in writing to the advertiser he sai 
“4 saw your adv in the old reliable A A.” 

THIS MAGAZINE was established in 1842. It is 
@wned and published by Orange Judd Co, 439 La- 

_ fayette St. New York—Herbert Myrick, president; 
William <A. Whitney, vice-president; Thomas A 
Barrett, treasurer; C. Wm. Burkett, secretary. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice 6r 
express money order, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by regu- 
Jar mail. Postage stamps will be accepted for 

unts less than $1, one-cent stamps preferred, 
ey orderg, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Compeny 

Address orders to any of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Myrick Building 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 

NEW YORE CHICAGO 
439 Lafayeite Street People’s Gas Building 


Charles Wm Burkett, Editor 
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Eastern Farming Revival 





City people are naturally interested 
in an abundance of food. They want 
to get farm products as cheaply as 
they can. Certainly, farmers do not 
blame them for this, and farmers -will 
“gladly join hands in any movement 
‘fooking to greater production. If, 
however, greater production means 
smaller profits, little progress will be 
made in producing more food. Farm- 
ers are not going to spend longer 
hours at their work or waste their 
time in toil and sweat to give more 
food at less cost that city people may 
live at greater ease. No, indeed! The 
time has come when some of the re- 
“wards of labor are to go to the toilers 
ef the field. If the city would have 
‘food products in greater abundance 
consumers must be willing to pay fair 
prices for what they get. 

The recent organization of business 
men in New York city representing 
the large business interests will do 
great good if the aim is to help farm- 
ers in securing fair prices, a square 
deal and the rewards that rightly be- 
long to them. If this organization 
seeks ‘simply to increase the produc- 
tion of farm products by inducing un- 
desirable-immigrants to settle in New 
York’and other eastern states—men 
and women who will be content to live 
on little food and to sell at low pricés 
what they raise, immigrants that will 
not fit in with the established order of 
things, and will not become substantial 
farm -citizens—then farmers will not 
join hands with the organization, nor 
will the attempt to build ‘up eastern 
agriculture amount to much. If the 
produce men, the railréad men, the 
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manufacturing men and the industrial 
and commercial men will center their 
work upon getting the substantial, 
thrifty, enthusiastic farmers into New 
York and other eastern states—men of 
the caliber that have been attracted 
to western Canada—New York agri- 
culture and eastern agriculture in gen- 
eral will profit, production will be in- 
creased, the people of the city will 
benefit, and a new order of thing~ will 
result for the farmer. 

Let’s build up eastern agriculture. 
Let’s seek greater production. Let’s 
create a new interest in agriculture. 
But let’s do it along lines that will 
impiove the farm, that will dignify 
farm life, that will make the labor 
of the fields more elevating and more 
profitable. Then the intent of the 
business men’s organization will not 
be abortive, but productive of great 
good. 


Start Your Own Savings Banks 





The agitation over postal savings 
banks will have served the best pur- 
pose of all if it leads people, 
where not already supplied, to 
establish their own savings banks. 
In fact, the low rate- of interest 
proposed by the .postal banks, only 
2% yearly, must greatly stimulate 
the promotion of mutual savings 
banks. Again, it is possible’ that 
money deposited in postal banks will 
be carried off to Washington and in- 
vested in government bonds instead 
of being loaned out for use in the lo- 
cality where it was deposited. 

The system of purely mutual sav- 
ings banks has accomplished won- 
ders in the east during the past 
100 years. Such mutual savings banks 
have no_ capital stock, but are 
purely mutual, being owned by the 
depositors, operated in the interest of 
the depositors, and conducted by a 
self-perpetuating board of trustees. 
These men serve the savings bank 
without money and without price, 
and to be elected to such a position is 
considered a great honor and a sacred 
responsibility. The trustees choose 
the officers and employees who run 
the bank, who are paid. a fair and 
just compensation for their services. 
The state closely guards the conduct 
of these mutual savings banks, and 
regulates their investments in the 
most conservative manner. 

The perfect development of the 
mutual savings bank has been worked 
out in Massachusetts. The law there 
provides that these mutual savings 
banks shall invest their deposits in 
mortgages upon country or city prop- 
erty in the vicinity of the bank, also 
in amply secured notes of individuals 
or corporations in the locality. After 
thus having invested a goodly pro- 
portion of its funds within the terri- 
tory from which the- deposits. come, 
the law strictly limits the kind of 
bonds or other securities which the 
bank may buy. The law also requires 
that all of the bank’s earnings, after 
paying.the actual cost of its eco- 
nomical ‘administration, also after 
laying aside a reasonable. reserve 
fund, shall be apportioned to the 
credit of each depositor. Any deposi- 
tor can withdraw his deposit in whole 
or in part upon 60 days’ notice, but 
very seldom is the notice clause en- 
forced. 

The Massachusetts system thus en- 
courages thrift. People form the 
habit of depositing their savings in 
the nearest mutual savings bank, be- 
cause they know they can get their 


money again if they need it, because 
they know it is safely invested, and 
because they realize that they will 


get their proportion of every penny 
of profit the bank earns. For these 
reasons the bank depositor considers 
his savings bank deposit as a sacred 
thing, not to be drawn upon except 
in case of dire need, 

These mutual savings banks in the 
east are now mostly receiving 4% to 
5% yearly upon theif investments. A 
few years ago the rates were lower, 
and now they again have a tendency 
toward a lower. level: When a -mu- 
tual savings bank receivés 5% on the 


bulk of its investments, it pays 4% 
to its depositors. The difference of 
1% covers all expenses, taxes and re- 
serve fund. If the bank is only able 
te get 4%% for most of its money, it 
pays 344% to depositors. 

Our people in every county, town 
and city in states where such banks 
are lacking ought to agitate this mat- 
ter of establishing their own local 
mutual savings banks. Each legisla- 
ture, at its next session, should enact 
the Massachusetts savings bank law, 
with such slight modifications as may 
be necessary to adapt same to local 
conditions. Thus, profiting by all east- 
ern experience, these communities 
ean establish their own mutual sav- 
ings banks. 

This will encourage all the people 
in such community to save and de- 
posit in such bank sums little and 
great that otherwise might be dissi- 
pated. The bank will loan these de- 
* posits upon local lands and to local 
industries, so that the money will be 
kept busily working right at home 
for the development of the locality. 
The people will thus be doing their 
own savings banking in the interest of 
their own community, instead of ask- 
ing the far-off government at the na- 
tional capitol to do for them that 
which they would. better do for them- 
selves. And the mutual savings bank 
will return to its depositors just dou- 
ble the interest that the postal bank 
can pay! 4 


Uniformity of state laws is desir- 
able for the inspection of both feeds 





and _ fertilizers. Such 
Call a Spade laws should be as sim- 
a Spade ple as possible. The 


terms used should be 
plain, not misleading, not capable of 
being misunderstood. For instance, 
the term “ammonia” should not be 
used synonymously with nitrogen, in 
representing either the guaranteed 
composition or the analysis of any 
feed or fertilizer. Such use may be 
very misleading. Many farmers do 
not fully realize the difference be- 
tween the two terms. Pure ammonia 
contains only 83% of nitrogen, instead 
of being 100% nitrogen. This means 
that a fertilizer which is guaranteed 
to contain 2% ammonia contains only 
1.66% of actual nitrogen. Only the 
latter term should be used in connec- 
tion with the nitrogen content of fer- 
tilizers or feeds. It is difficult enough 
to make simple and plain the com- 
plicated problems of feeding plants 
or animals without introducing such 
confusion of terms as ammonia in 
place of nitrogen. The agricultural 
experiment stations throughout the 
country should join in insisting upon 
this point. The cottonseed crushers’ 
association and many fertilizer man- 
ufacturers like to use the term ammo- 
nia, because they think it gives the 
impression that one-fifth more nitro- 
gen is contained in the substance than 
is really present. 
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The hearing at Washington before 
the house postal committee on par- 
cel post has come and 

Apply the gone, the effect on con- 
Plaster gress still to be learned. 
The daily newspapers, as 

a rule lacking in sympathy with the 
agricultural proposition, reported the 
testimony as “commonplace and of 
the usual character.” ‘Those favoring 
parcel post advanced their ideas as 
to the merits of the Bennet bill, now 
familiar to our readers. On the other 
side was objection to the effect that 
parcel post would hurt the country 
merchants. In fact, this contingent is 
making more noise in opposition 
than are the express companies. 
While the bills before congress differ 
somewhat one from the other, the 
underlying principle is there, the es- 
tablishment of a reasonable parcel 
post service. If the Bennet bill, H.R 
10762, were to become a law, it would 
immediately cut in haif the present 
merchandise rate, and would also re- 
sult in quickly establishing local serv- 
ice at a very low rate for all ‘matter 
collected. and delivered within any 
given .rural .route..- Members. of con- 





gress sometimes complain 
sistent letters from their constitu- 
ency are a nuisance. This is a good 
sign. The mustard plaster, properly 
applied, at first makes itself known 
through its genial warmth, and later 
accentuates its presence and efficacy 
in no uncertain manner. So with 
proper and -persistent peppering of 
our patriots at Washington, who are 
so willing to represent the farmers 
in every legitimate way. Let them 
hear from the voters on this subject. 


that in- 





The seasons are out of joint, says 
the occasional pessimist, who glances 
back over the past two 
Pushing months of abnormal 
Farm Work high temperatures in 
March and cold waves 
in April. The sctentists in the weather 
bureau, however, insist that climatic 
conditions, one year with another, 
covering long periods, average very 
much the same. Whatever school you 
tie to, the fact still remains that from 
now on the work on the farm must 
hump in order to secure best crop 
returns. This means utilizing up-to- 
date tools, implements, fertilizers, 
seeds, etc. This season of all others 
no one can afford to temporize with 
aught else. By the way, in dealing 
with our advertisers remember the 
guarantee relating to fair dealing 
printed on this page. 





Agricultural High Schools 


PROF W. M. HAYS, U S DEPT OF AGRI 





The agricultural high school is a 
missing link to complete our educa- 
tional facilities for country life. None 
need fear it will cause a stratification 
of society. It will put farming and 
farm home-making on a paralle! with 


‘other vocations in which the workers 


are trained for their work, Rather 
should we fear that farmers, as in 
many other courftries if left unedu- 
cated, or educated in schools with 
ideals mainly for the nonagricultural, 
will be in a peasant-like stratum, 
weighed down under a load of igno- 
rance. Those who fear vocational 
education need only to observe its 
effects on our lawyers, physicians, en- 
gineers and scientific investigators, or 
on the graduates of agricultural high 
schools or mechanic arts high schools, 
to see its benefits. Vocational schools 
are winning their way whereyer fair- 
ly tried, whether for the professions 
or. for the plainest trade requiring 
peculiar knowledge and_ technical 
skill, 

The general -public schools of the 
open country, of the village, and of 
the city can provide the beginning 
subjects and the simpler practice 
work of vocational courses. But they 
must be supplemented by finishing 
courses in schools of sufficiently large 
unit to provide experts in the prac- 
tical subjects, each supplied with the 
appliances of the vocation in which 
practice as well as theory is given. 
Modern conditions demand that so- 
ciety shall train its members in an- 
ticipation of the modern division of 
labor, and that each shall prepare to 
do well one chosen part as well as be 
broadly cultured. 

Without the large agricultural high 
school, the educational scheme for 
those who are to manage the family 
farm and farm home is incomplete. 
The academy, the city high school, 
the nermal school, and the prepara- 
tory course in denominational college 
and in the agricultural college are 
useful accessories, and sach can do 
an important part, but the system is 
not complete without the agricultural 
high school. It articulates not only 
with the rural and village schools be- 
low and the agricultural college 
above, and with all other schools, but 
with the family farm and the farm 
home. Even were its public cost for 
each student much greater than now, 
the expenditure would be returned in 
making possible the consolidated 
rural school, in providing successful 
farmers and farm home-makers (to 
demonstrate the best to each neigh- 
borhood, and in providing splendid 
students for Our agricultural colleges. 
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Edward VII, king of Great Britain, 
is dead, and his son has succeeded to 
the throne, with the title King George 
Vv. King Edward's last illness was 
brief and the end came suddenly. 
Ten days before, he returned to Eng- 
land from a vacation visit at Biarritz, 
and was apparently in good health, 
although he had had several serious 
attacks of bronchial trouble during 
the past year. The king caught cold 
during a visit at Sandringham, where 


he went to inspect changes which 
were being made to the house and 
Fol- 


grounds of his Norfolk home. 
lowing a chill, bronchitis developed, 


with symptoms of asthma, and his 
heart was affected. The end soon 
came. 


King Edward was 68 years old, and 
became king upon the death of his 


mother, Queen Victoria, on January 
2) 1901. In his early years there 
were many unpleasant stories of his 
escapades, including revelry in Paris, 
his relations with women and gam- 
bling. There were misgivings when he 
approached the throne, but he has 
passed away one of the best-loved 
monarchs of modern times, having 


tactfully, and achieving 
a peacemaker among 


ruled wisely, 
distinction as 


the great nations unequaled by any 
other ruler of his time. 
He was passion.<ely fond of the 


sport of horse racing, and his devo- 
tion to the pastime increased his pop- 
ularity among Englishmen, 

The new king is 45 years old, and 
his good health indicates that he may 
rule for many years. There is little 
enthusiasm over him, because he 
seems to be of mediocre ability, and 


has not even a few popular vices to 
make him _ interesting. For some 
years the people of Zngland have 
been looking to George's oldest son, 


the little Prince Edward, as the future 
king of England. He is a very prom- 
ising boy of 16, a midshipman in the 


English navy. 

During FE-ing George’s youth he 
served in the navy, and there achieved 
his greatest popularity, being well 
liked by the sailors. He was not then 
the heir apparent, for he had an older 
brother, the Duke of Clarence. While 
in the navy and stationed at Malta he 
fell in love with a *eautiful girl, the 
daughter of a British admiral, and 
they were married. They lived hap- 
pily and several children were born to 
them. 

Then the Duke of Clarence died 
suddenly of typhoid fever, leaving 
George heir apparent, and under the 
laws his marriage was nullified. At 
the time of his death, Clarence was 


engaged to Princess Victoria Mary of 
Teck. Soon after a marriage was ar- 
ranged between her and George, which 
was celebrated in 1893. The couple 
have seven children, all boys but one. 
King George, unlike his father, dis- 
likes horse racing, and the only sport 
in which he takes an interest is shoot- 
ing. He is said to be the best shot in 
the kingdom. - 
The death of King Edward at th 
present critical time in British poli- 
tics causes many fears. Although the 
king exercises but little real power, 
the wise and pacifying influence of 
King Edward was great, and such an 
influence is sorely needed now. 
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Weston Ends Record Walk 








All records for long-distance walk- 
ing have been broken by Edward 
Payson Weston, who has just finished 
his walk across the continent. He 
covered the distance of 3483 miles 
from Los Angeles, Cal, to New York 
city in 77 walking days. He did not 
walk on Sundays. He planned to 
spend 100 days on the way. 


Weston is 71 years old. He was 
born in Providence, R I. As a child 
he was weak and sickly. In his 18th 


year he began long-distance walking. 
In 1861, Weston walked from Bos- 
ton to “Vashington to attend the in- 
@uguration of Pres Lincoln. In 1867 
he walked from Portland, Me, to 
Chicago. In 1906 he walked from 
Philadelphia to New York, 100 miles, 
ein 23 hours and 54 minutes, sleeping 
but 30 minutes. 

In the fall of 1907, he walked from 
Portland. “fe, to Chicago, lowering by 
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29 hours the record he made in 1867. 
Last year, Weston walked from New 
York to San Francisco by a difficult 
route, covering nearly 3800 miles in 
104 days. At the end of his Jast and 
greatest achievement, he seems to be 
in perfect health. Weston advises 
walking as the pleasantest and surest 
method of keeping in good physical 
condition. He says every man and 
woman should walk at least 10 miles 
a day. 





Briefly Told 


Congress has been in a turmoil over 
the administration railroad bill. In- 
surgent republicans in both the senate 
and the house have taken turns at 
stripping the bill of some of ‘its most 
important provisions. The entire leg- 
islative program of the president has 
appeared to be in danger. 








An’ earthquake in Costa Rica de- 
stroyed a large part of Cartago. At 
least 1500 persons were killed and 
many hundreds injured. Among the 
many buildings destroyed was the 
Central American palace of peace, 
erected by Andrew Carnegie. Other 
cities and towns were badly shaken 


damage was done to buildings. Mr 
Carnegie will rebuild the peace palace. 





The tide of prohibition appears to 
have turned in Alabama. In the re- 
cent democratic primaries Mr O'Neil 
received the democratic nomination by 
10,000 plurality, running upon the 
platform against state prohibition. 
This follows the defeat last fall of the 
amendment making prohibition a part 
of the state constitution. Alabama is 
under a statute prohibiting the sale of 
liquors for beverage purposes. 





An -explosion which wrecked the 
plant of the General explosives com- 
pany at Hull, P Q, killed a score of 
persons and injured twice as many 
others. A fire started in one of the 
buildings of the powder factory. A 
crowd watching a ball game, despite 
the warnings which were repeatedly 
given them, made their way closer 
and closer to watch the fire. There 
were several small explosions, but 
the crowd ignored the danger, and 
finally the great magazine of the 
powder works blew up, laying waste 
the country for miles around and 
dealing death among those who had 
ventured too near. 
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Children 
Like 
“The sweet, “toastie” 
flavour of 


Post 
Toasties 


Crisp, fluffy bits of per- 
fectly ripe white corn— 
cooked, rolled and then 
toasted to an appetizing 
brown. 








_ 


Served with cream and 
sometimes fruit, this 
dainty food pleases the 
whole family. 


Give the home-folks a 
treat. 


** The Memory 4 ingers se 
Packages 10c ead 15c. 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Litd., 
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Weslern Lyeciric Telephones : 


The telephones that carry messages 
from New York to Chicago, from Boston 
to Washington—that transact the business 
of the large cities—all are Western-Electric 
telephones. 
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of any feed and our improved wind elevator carries any height or 


direction. Every 


than is ever called for in ordinary use. 





BLIZZARD cutter is tested 50% harder strain 


b 
That's why we can 


and do guarantee them. 
Used for 38 Years and 
Proved Most Practical 


masiest running, strongest. Only 
cutter with knives adjustable while 
running at top speed. Self feed table. 
Mounted or unmounted. Shipped ready 
to put up. Nothing complicated. Ask 
for free book, “Why Silage Pays.” 

JOS. DICK MFG. CO. 
W, Tuscarawas St. © 
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imple, strong, always in order. Works in all 
soils, alldepths, hillside and level. No cutting 
and none missed. Potatoes always clean, lying 
on top of ground. Works well in heavy tops. 


DOWDEN MFG. COMPANY 
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consideration. Included in these are 
tracking live stock, fruit raising, 

ultry and general farm- 
ing. Ind we aim to include every 


phase of New York agriculture. 
subscribers can help in a large way 
a writing; tell me about your stock 
and crops, your grange meetings, the 
prices you get for farm ao 
Prop a postal or send a letter if y 
want a question answered. If mn 
have found a new way to raise a crop 
or improve the farm let or — 
readers know about fi. From 
on, let’s work very close together. 
me posted about what is going 
ig your vicinity; let the letters 
rome, 


Editor American Agriculturist. 


Legislators Making No Progress 


Assemblyman Lansing, the plucky 
little member of the lower house of 
the legislature from Rensselaer coun- 
ty, was not in the least daunted by 
the treatment the assembly gave his 
state meat inspection bill last week. 
They not only amended ;t to death, 
but cut out the enacting clause, and 
all the time Mr Lansing was figuring 
out a bill which would meet the ob- 
jections. He introduced it later after 
a conference with Gov Hughes, who 
has twice recommended a state meat 
fmspection in his annual messages. 
The second bill, like the first, provides 
for the state inspection of abattoirs 
and places where meat is sold. The 
assembly objected to the license fee 
imposed on retail meat dealers in the 
Girst bili on the ground that it would 
have the effect of still further raising 
the price of meat. The new bill ex- 
empts retail dealers from such a fee, 
and the introducer believes that in 
this form it can pass. 

By a vote of 105 to 12 the assembly 
thas passed the Callan seed bill, pro- 
viding for the inspection of seeds and 
the marking of packages of seeds 
with the name and address of the 
seller and giving the exact proportion 
of the contents of each package, be- 
fore being offered for sale. On the 
floor Assemblyman Callan declared 
that the bill would be a long step to 
do away with the present undesirable 
conditions in the sale of seed, and 
that the bill was approved by the 
agricultural department and the state 
grange. Assemblyman Cosad of 
Seneca county was one of the few 
who opposed the measure. He said 
that speaking as a seed seller, he be- 
Jieved that the bill would ruin the 
seed market. 

Among other bills passed by the 
assembly this week are the follow- 
ing: Boshart, providing that the term, 
concentrated commercial feeding 
stuffs, shall not include corn meal 
and wheat bran mixed together, when 
sold as such by the manufacturer at 
retail; Stevenson, appropriating $50,- 
000 for a state agricultural school at 
Delhi, Delaware county; Senator 
Hamilton, appropriating $10,000 to be 
used by the commissioner of agricul- 
ture in demonstrating to dairy farm- 
ers the most improved methods 
whereby the cost of milk production 
may be materially reduced; Baumes, 
providing that milk containing 11% % 
of milk solids rather than 12 shall be 
defined as adulterated milk; Walters, 
permitting the sale of milk powder 
and skimmed milk cheese. 

Assemblyman’ Bos’hart has _ intro- 
duced a bill providing that animals 
may be quarantined for disease as 
well as farms where disease exists. It 
applies to animals brought into pub- 
lic stock yards, the provisions relating 
to detention for examination applying 
to animals brought into the state from 
other states. There are many other 
provisions in reference to the han- 
diing of diseased animals under the 
direction of the commissioner of agri- 
culture. A bill introduced by Assem- 
blyman Lachman would prevent the 
keeping of a cow within a county 
containing more than 1,000,000, New 
York. and Kings. 

The legislature now 
mary bills before it, 
hive been reported for discussion on 
the floor of the two houses. It is ex- 
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all of which. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


J. W. Upson, the largest grower a4 


pected that the tangle that will re- 
sult from this state of affairs will 
continue during the session until 
nearly June 1, and may result in no 
primary: legislation at all, either di- 
Tect or otherwise. 


Farming in Onondaga County 


F. J. VAN HOESEN 








Tobacco in the Baldwinsville dis- 
trict is unusually promising. Although 
a large number of growers declared 
last fall that they would never grow 
another crop, most of them have al- 
ready started their seed beds. It is 
estimated by local experts that this 
season’s acreage will be fully as large 
as last year, if not larger. The sea- 
son is at least two weeks earlier than 
it has been in years. Plants in many 
beds are already up, and growing 
finely. J. W. Upson, one of the 
largest growers in Onondaga county, 
will plant 100 acres. E. E. Wells’ 
three-acre lot, which has been plant- 
ed to tobacco continuously for 52 
years, will be devoted to onions this 
season. Most tobacco growers in this 
section will again plant th. Haynes 
variety, as it yielded so well last year. 

A. H. Field of Camilluseis the proud 
possessor of a pair of twin colts, born 
about the middle of April. They are 
built and marked as nearly alike as 
possible, and attract a great deal of 
attention. They are of the heavy 
draft type, and a handsome pair. Mr 
Field has received several excellent 
offers for them as soon as they are 
weaned. 


West Hebron, Washington Co—The 


roads in this township have been in 
fine condition all spring, owing to 
lack of heavy rains, and have been 
kept in good condition in former 
years. Our town superintendent, J. 
‘W. Campbell, is now overseeing a 
force of laborers which is putting the 
highways in excellent shape. Farm 
work is far in advance of this date 
last year, Plowing is nearly com- 
pleted. All spring sowing is done and 
grain is above ground. A _ consider- 
able acreage will be put in potatoes 
and a larger area of corn, The four 
cheese factories in town are in suc- 
cessful operation and some have 
shipped new cheese to market. Veal 
calves bring 7% to 8c p Ib. Spring 
pigs are in demand, and readily sell 


for $5 ea. All fruit trees are far ad- 
vanced to blooming and promise a 
full crop, still the present extreme 
cold weather may blast the crop 


and the hopes of the producers. Our 
town is not interested in the milk war 
now on in New England. 

Leeds, Greene Co—There is prom- 
ise of a large yield of apples, pears, 
peaches, cherries and plums. The 
heavy rains have caused damage to 
market gardens, and to oats, the jat- 
ter being badly washed. Rye looks 
fine. Farmers are setting out fruit 
trees. Early potatoes are above 
ground. Spring is unusually early. 
Have had little danger of frost. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co—The 
prevailing weather for the last month 
has been very favorable for putting 
in spring crops and the acreage@is 
10% larger than last year. The usual 
acreage of potatoes and corn is being 
planted. _ Corn planters and potato 
planters are cominz into general use. 
Stock is in fine condition. Dairymen 
are spending more time and keeping 
their herds in much better shape than 
formerly. Potatoes bring 20 to 30c 
p bu, corn $1 to $1.80, oats 56 to G64c, 
hay $138 to $15 p ton, eggs 20 to 22c¢ 
p doz, butter 30c p ib 


Franklinville, Cattaraugus Co—A 


fine spring. We have had lots of rain 
since Apr 17. No seeding done since 
that date. Land too wet to work. 
Rain nearly every day. Grain that 
was sown before the rains is up and 
looks well. Pastures are well ad- 
vanced, at least 8 weeks ahead 
of the average year. Meadows never 
looked better at this time of year. 
Many cows are changing hands at 
$45 to $70 ea. Plum trees are in full 
ag Apples trees just starting to 
eaf. 


Onondaga Co—The tobacco season 


in Onondaga Co is at least 2 weeks 
earlier than for several years. Seed 
beds are practically all sown, and 
weather conditions are good for start- 
ing the new crop. Last fall a number 
of growers, as usual, claimed they 
would not continue growing tobacco, 
but many of these have seed beds 
Started and are as enthusiastic as 
ever. Acreage is reported to be as 
large as last year, if not a trifle more, 


the county, will raise 100 acres. 

has a 40-acre plantation near clay, 
and has recently purchased an 
acre farm east of the village known 
as the Bigelow place. In Baldwins- 
ville, where many of the lots adjoin- 
ing the city have been set to tobacco 
for many years, onions will be grown 
largely to give the land a rest. Nearly 
all the farmers in Onondaga will raise 
the Haynes type of tobacco, as it 
prospered well last year, producing, 
it is claimed, some 300 or 400 Ibs 
more p acre than the Wilson Hybrid, 
which has been popular for several 
seasons. The Haynes tobacco, many 
growers say, found an exceptionally 
good market, and is a good filler, 
Farmers seem optimistic over the 
outlook the co. ing season and are 
plowing at least 2 weeks earlier than 
usual and preparing for an early seed- 
ing of tobacco plants. 


Valatie, Colui ria Co—Young clo- 


ver looking fine, but old meadows still 
show: the bad. effects of the last two 
years’ drouth. Very fine weather in 
March, but April and first part of 
May have been cold and wet. 
Very little rye winterkilled and the 
crop as a whole is in good condition. 
Fruit trees of all kinds are full of 
blossoms. Veal calves have been. so 
high that very few are raised for 
breeding. Some hay and straw still 
in farmers’ hands.- Buyers offer $18 
to $19 for hay. Straw very dull at 
£10. Eggs 20 to 22c p doz, butter 28 
to 30c p Jb. Borden’s milk prices for 
six summer months of 1910 are high- 
est ever paid here: $1.60, $1.30, $1.10, 
$1.30, $1.45.and $155 p 100 lbs. 


North Blenheim, Schoharie Co— 


Spring very forward. All fruit trees 
blossoming very full. Oats up and 
looking -well; quite an acreage of corn 
will be planted this season. Pastures 
quite green, some stock turned out, 
Farmers have hay enough. At Floyd 
Mattices’ auction sale, Apr 20, his 
dairy of 65 cows averaged $50 ea, 
heifers equally as well. The Gilboa 
Creamery Co, now being operated by 
S. S. Brown & Co of New York, paid 
38c for -butter fat for last month, 


Violators of Agri Law—During Apr 
the commissioner of agri referred 158 
eases of violation of the agri law to 
the attorney-general of the state. Of 
these 74 related to dairy products, 
including 64 cases of illegal sale of 
oleo. Of vinegar cases, there were 
18; of the pure food law 54. The 
distribution was as follows: 55 in 
and around New York city, 32 in the 
neighborhood of Rochester near Buf- 
falo, balance scattered. 


Galway, ‘Saratoga Co—The_ cold, 


windy weather is interfering very 
materially with the work of the agri- 
culturists in this vicinity. The 
ground is damp and cold, and yet 
farmers who have plowing done are 
putting in oats. Grass looks unus- 
ually well, and rye has never looked 
better, the heavy snows of last win- 
ter protecting the seed. The roads 
have never dried so quickly. All farm 
produce is high. 


Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co—This 


has been the earliest spring in many 
years. Roads have been in good con- 
dition since Mar 15. Many farmers 
had oats in before Apr 1. Some gave 
up the cream business and are sell- 
ing milk. Early lambs are doing 
well. New woven wire fences are be- 
ing put, up and some land drained 
off. Cherry trees were in bloom Apr 
2. Many potatoes are planted. 


Avoca, Steuben Co—Spring seeding 
was nearly all done during Mar and 
Apr. The ground was in fine condi- 
tion. It is now cold and wet, with 
frosty nights. <t is thought that new 
seeding and some winter grain and 
fruit will be. injured by the frost. 
With a few exceptions roads are in 
good condition. 


NEW YORK—At Rochester, wheat 
$1.05 p bu. rye 75@S80c, corn T0@72c, 
oats 46@48c, middlings 26 p ton, bran 
25 @27, potatoes 28@30c p bu, rhubarb 
10@20c p doz, pea beans 2 p bu, cmy 
butter 34c p Ib, cheese 15%c, eggs 23c 
p doz, live fowls 13c p Ib, timothy hay 
18@23 p ton, rye straw 11@18. 

At Albany, buckwheat 62@64c p 
bu. corn 66@68c, oats 48@50c, bran 
$23 @23.50 p ton, linseed meal 33@ 
34. middlings 24@28, corn meal 26@ 
27, timothy hay 17@21, oat straw 10 
10.50, rye 12.50@13.50, milch cows 25 





@65 ea, emy butter 27@32¢ p Ib, 
dairy 26@30c, cheese 16@17c, eggs 
25c p doz, .live fowls 18@19¢ p Ib, 


potatoes 1@1.25 p- bbb 


at 


"Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, May 9, cattle fairly 
active. After Monday of a week ago 
there was a further decline of W@ 
20c, with a dull trade; the market 
improved, however, at the close. 
Calves dropped 50@7ic, with a slow 
trade. The selling congo for the 
week was: Steers $5.90@8.25 p 100 
lbs, oxen and stage 75 @6.40, Poalls 
4.50@6.40, cows 2.50@6.75, veals 6@ 
9.25, culls 5@6.50, Batterendins ses 
barnyard and fed calves 5O@5. 
Milch cows ruled firm at 30@ 60 ea. 
Today 24 cars of cattle and 6000 
calves were on sale. Good dry fed 
steers with weight were firm and 10c 
higher; others steady; bulls slow to 
15e lower. Choice veals sold 
higher. Steers averaging 1065 to 1450 
Ibs sold at 7@8.50, including 8 cars 
of Pa do, 1100 to 1450 Ibs average, at 
7.60@8.50, 2 cars Ohio do. 

Sheep eased off fully 25c in sym- 
pathy with western markets. Lambs 
on Wednesday were dull, and com- 
mon and medium lambs 25@50c low- 
er; later the market recovered. Un- 
shorn sheep $5.50@8 p 100 Ibs, clipped 
5@7, wooled lambs 8@10, clipped do 
7@9.50, Md spring lambs 11 p 100 
lbs, state lambs 5@5.50 by the head 
Today 6 cars of stock on sale. Sheep 
quiet; lambs slow to 15c lower. The 
pens were cleared. “Common to fair 
clipped sheep sold at 5@6.50. N Y¥ 
state spring lambs 10, by the head 
4.65@6 ea. 

Hogs held up to opening prices on 
Wednesday and ciosed firm and 10c 
-higher on all weights; today 200 head 
on sale, prices barely steady at $9.90 
@10. 

The Horse Market 


Business continued active last week, 
prices steady, but inferior stock gen- 
erally weak. Choice heavy drafters 
are quoted at $300@350 ea, chunks 


weighing around 1100 to 1300 Ibs at 
200 @275, good, sound second-handers 
125 @ 250. 


At Buffalo, market was strong on 


best grades of cattle last Monday, 
with a large arrival of 220 cars. Oth- 
er than good to best cattle were weak. 
Prices were practically the same as 
closing of last week. Prime etre 
sold at $8@8.15 p 100 ibs, 1200 
1400-Ib se 7@7.75, 1050 to 1150-1» 
steers 6.25@7.50, choice heifers 6.75 
@7.25, common to fair 4.50@6.25, 
choice cows 5.75@6.25, common to 
fair 3.75@5.50, bulls 3.75@6.60, feed- 
ers 4.25@6.25, -stockers 3.25@5.25, 
milch cows and springers 25@70 ea. 
Veal calves were in liberal supply, 
with choice stock reaching 8.50 p 1¢ 0 
lbs, fair to good grades brought 7.75 
@ Sheep and lambs were lower 
than last Saturday’s quotations or a 
week ago. Choice clipped lambs sold 
at 8.90@9 p 100 Ibs, cull to fair 6.75 
@ 8.80, eartingn 7.50@8, wethers 7.30 

, ewes 6.50@7, mixed sheep 
6.25 @ 7.25. Receipts of hogs were 90 
double-decks, which’ met a market 
25@35c lower than the preceding Sat- 
urday. Yorkers, medium and heavy 
weights sold at 9.80@9.90 p 100 Ibs, 
pigs 10. 


~~ 





Dull Hop Movement—On the Pa- 
cific coast trade is dull, as it has been 
for the past few months. Growers 
are holding growths and very few 
sales are made. The vines are~ well 
along for this time of year, in fact, a 
couple weeks ahead of time. In N Y 
there is practically no marketing of 
hops, and growers are busy in che 
fields. The recent cold weather did 
not damage the young vines mate- 
rially, only nipped a few of the buds. 
Vines are large enough to tie up, but 
growers think it is too early and will 
postpone this work a few weeks. At 
‘New York, good to prime Pacific 
coast hops sell at 17@18c p ib, N Y 
grown 

Market is inactive at Cobleskill, N 
Y, but J. B. Hunt has shipped out of 
storage 4 bales to New. York, S&S. 8. 
Stiuer 23 to Providence, R I, 8. & T. 
Uhiman 81 to St Louis, and another 
shipment was recently made of 20 
bales to Baltimore. 


-At Buffalo, pea beans $2.20@2.40 p 
bu, cmy butter 3lc p Ib, dairy 28@ 
29¢, cheese 17c, eggs 230 p doz, live 
fowls 19@20c p 1b, potatoes 28¢ p wae 
cukes 50c@1‘p doz, onions LO@LT: 
4 bu, timothy eer 19 p ton, oat aeaw 

50; rye 8.75@9. ~ 


At Syracuse, dairy butter 30@382c p 
Ib, ees 23@25c p doz, live fowls 21 


@22c pb, asparagus 90c@§1.10 p 
doz behs, lettuce 50@60c bx, pota- 
toes 20@30c¢ p bu, onions @1, tim- 


omy hay: icrens p ton, alfalfa 14@14 
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A drive of five to fifteen miles in aspring 

wagon eats up time and takes a horse 

away from work. The .ame distance is a joke 

to a man on an R. S. Motorcycle. 

Right now there are a hundred uses for a fly- 

about vehicle on your farm. The R.S. is the 
solution, Easy to buy—easy to run—goes like 

the wind. The R.S. motor is the most powerful 

and engine found in any motorcycle. 
Write for catalogue. Agents wanted. 

READING STANDARD CoO., 
i Manufacturers Renowned Reading Standard Bicyeles 
426 Water Street, Reading, Pa. 





































r TRAVELING 
= SALESMEN 


; Earn the Biggest Salaries of “any class 
of men in the world. Over 600,000 me epplerse 
in the United States and Oanada. 

mand for good salesmen ex the supply. 
We will teach you to pe one by mail and 4 ensiok 


iti th 
708 PREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 


We receive calls for thousands of. Sanaa and 
have assisted thousands of men to secure 

positions or bettersalaries. A great many of our grad- 
vatea who formerly earned from $5 $7 a month, 
have since earned from $100 to as high as $500 a month 
and expenses, Thousands of —— now open. 


If you want to secure one © them crease your 
esrnings our Free peck. x A Kates of rhe Grip,”* will 
show you how t office ‘or i 


Address ay. 
Dept. 461 NATION AL SALESMEN” ely TRAVELING ASSOCIATION 
joago, New Y ork, Kansas City, Mituseapes 
‘ San Francisco, Atlanta. 


‘SILOS 


The kind you would buy 
if acquainted with all. Sur- 
pa all others in Strongth, 

urability, Convenicnco. 
Ask the man who uses one. 
Only Silos used by U. 
Government, Washington. 
AlsoSilo Filling Machinery. 


Catalogs free. 
HARDER MFG. CO., BOX 13, COBLESKILL, N. Y. 






































Oursimple :yetpertect Ssne Scere, 
forming air-tight silo, entirely pre- 
ond gece of ensilage spoiling. 

uick, casy adjustment without 

ammeror wrench, Free access, 

Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 
white pine orcypressstaves, Refined 
iron hoops form easy ladder, 

Write for free catalogue with proof 
of our claims from delighted users. 

ECONOMY SILO & > a ba 
Box 38-8 redertok, Md, 
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Canandaigua, Ontario Co—Ground 
has plowed very hard, it being so very 
We had a very heavy rain Apr 

It was the heaviest rain for 
over a year. Sowing nearly all done, 
and grain coming up good. Wheat 
and grass are making a good growth. 
Clover very thick on ground. Some 
are preparing for corn and potatoes. 
Cabbage seed sown earlier than usual 
and some up under cloth. The pros- 
pect for small fruit is good, as they 
have blossomed full. Apples are not 
in bloom yet. Many have sprayed 
with lime and sulphur. Some are sow- 
ing alfalfa. Seed high, $16 p bu. Po- 
tatoes are a drug at 20c, wheat has 
dropped to 31.15, oats 50c for seed, 
eorn 70c, hay $1 Young pigs are 
scarce and high, $4 to $5 ea, wool 
25c p Ib. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co—Potatoes 


worked dull. Tom Monger loaded a 
car at Center House, paying T0c p 
bbl. Some farmers feeding good 
tubers to cattle. Young pigs bring 
$4 ea, veal calves 8c, eggs 25c p doz, 
butter 32c p Ib. James Gilgallon has 
sold his farm to a man from Long Is- 
land. Marion Parsons of Albany, a 
Cornell graduate, is going to operate 
two large incubators this year. 

Medway, Greene Co—Farmers are 
unable to work the land on account 
of excessive wet. Early sown oats are 
rotting in the ground. Rye and new 
seeding look fine. Farm implements 
and stock sell high at auction, espe- 
cially horses and cows bring $25 to 
$50, and pure-bred fowls front 90c 
upward. One lot of Rhode Island 
Reds. brought $4 p head. Some sheep 
recently sold at private sale for $12 p 
head, including lambs. Fruit trees 
of all kinds blooming finely. But lit- 
tle hay and straw going to nmrket, 
hay $14 to $18 p ton, rye straw $11 p 
ton, oat $8, live veals 8c, eggs 22c, 
butter 20 to 30c, pigs 4 weeks old 
$4 ea. ° 

Holland, Erie Co—Not much grain 
sown yet. Plowing nearly all done. 
Many potatoes in cellars yet. They 
bring 20c p bu. A good many auc- 
tions. Cows go very high, some = 
p head. Butter is 33c p lb, eggs 2 
p doz. Roads in good condition. 

Kinderhook, . Columbia Co-—~—Pros- 
pects for plums, cherries, peaches and 
pears are good. Apples do not show 
as much bloom. No injury from frost 
yet. 

Waterville, Oneida Co—Hops win- 
tered well. Market dull. No call for 
roots. Potatoes bringing 20c at car. 
Acreage planted will be less than last 
year. Season one month earlier than 
last year. 

Lee, Oneida Co-—Oats sowing began 
Apr 20. Samuel Kapler has opened 
his cheese factory at Lee Center. He 
manufactures American brick and 
cream cheese. Milk is~™ bought at 
Utica dairy board prices. Pork 13c d 
w. Pigs scarce at $5 ea. 

Port Ewen, Ulster Co—Most farm- 
ers are spraying for San Jose scale. 
Edwin Van Aken sold his 135-acre 
stock farm with all stock and im- 
provements to Jacob Van Hensky of 
Kingston for $10,000, 

Orange Co—The many subscribers 
to American Agriculturist in this 
county will note with interest that E. 
A. Hill, whose home address is Akin, 
N Y, is now making a canvass of the 
various towns in the interests of our 
subscription department. We com- 
mend him to the courtesy of our many 
friends in this part of the state. - 


McGraw, Cortland Co—The_ rains 
during the past week have put back 
farmers. This being a dairy county 
not much plowing is done for grain, 
although oats dovery well here. Within 
3 miles of Dryden there are enough 
potatoes veing held for a _ higher 
market than could be shipped pro- 
vided a car load was shipped every. 
day for the next 2 months. A farmer 
in Ithaca recently offered a full load 
for 10c p bu, and finding no buyers 
had to take them home again. Snow 
fell nearly all day Apr 29. Hard 
frosts and freezing weather last week. 
Crops were not advanced far enough 
to do much damage however. Many 
of the farmers have turned out their 
young stock on account of the high 

rice demanded for hay, from $15 to’ 
rs | |i p ton. Most of our creameries 

ave opened up and.are doing busi- 
ness, owing to the high price for but- 
ter and cheese. Pigs are in good de- 
mand, the average price being #5. 
They are very scarce throughout the 
county. The Bordens pay $1.20 p 100 





WITH EMPIRE STATE FARMERS 


lbs for milk, with the exception of 
the Texas Valley plant, which is $1.10 
for May. This is 5c more than was 
paid last year. Eggs are 2ic, with a 
rising market. Roads were better 
this spring than they have been in 
many years, owing to the system now 
in force for working them, also to 


the fact that no frost was in the 
ground when the snow left. Grass 
bids fair to beat the record. Both 


horses and dairy cows are in good de- 
mand, the former bring $200, and the 
latter $40 to $75. 


Winthrop, St Lawrence Co—The 


spring is farther advanced than usual. 
Cattle are turned to pasture. Cows 
receiving a light feed of hay and 
grain. The flow of milk is not large 
yet, as cows were later in freshen- 
ing than usual Farmers have not 
fed so liberally as when - grain. was 
cheaper. Cows bring $40 to $60 ea. 
Veal calves 7c p Ib, dressed hogs 11 
and 12c, pigs $4 to $5 ea. They are 


plenty, but the demand is great. Hay 
is off in price, there being more of it 
left than was expected. It brings $15 
p ton. Grain feeds are lower also. 
Potatoes are abundant, with no de- 
mand. The normal price of 25c p bu 
prevails, with no movement except 
from cellar to barn. Dairy products 
maintain a high range of values. 
March milk netted the patrons of 
Buckton creamery $1.27 p 100 ibs, 
butter averaging 3lc p Ib. 

Mayville Chautauqua Co—There 
are about one-half of the farmers 
that have not sown their oats yet, 


Cows are very scarce and high bring- 
ing $50 ea for common stock, year- 
lings bring $20 ea, eggs are 18c p 
doz, butter 29c¢ p lb, meal $1.30 p 100 
Ibs, bran $1.35. 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange price 
remains at 3c p qt to the shipper in 
the 26-c zone, or $1.51. p 40-qt can 
delivered in New York. With the close 
of the Jewish holidays demand has 
again assumed its normal proportions, 
It is greater than previcus to the 
Jewish anniversary, but does not equal 
the supply. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 





40-qt cans for the week ending May 7 | 


were as follows: 
Milk Cream 


ah a ee Lt 3.642 
Susquehanna ......... 12,349 309 
CL eS ae 17,912 1,456 
Lackawanna ....:..... 49,045 1,705 
N Y C (long haul) 49,010 1,710 
.N Y C (Harlem) ...... 18,750 100 
ee Te Eee eee 41,623 3,009 
Lehigh Valley ........ 5,810 2,790 
Homer Ramsdell line 1,775 75 
New Haven’.......... 10,985 150 
Other sources ........ 1,765 75 
EE cGy alvSes0> as 2 38, 985 18,021 








FAMILY FOOD 


Crisp, Toothsome and 
Cooking. 


Requires No 





A little boy down in N. C. asked his 
mother to write an account of how 


Grape-Nuts food had helped their 
family. 
She says Grape-Nuts was first 


brought to her attention in Charlotte, 
where she visited. 

“While I was there I used the food 
regularly. I gained about 15 pounds 
and felt so well that when I returned 
home I began using Grape-Nuts in the 
family regularly. 

“My little 18-months-old baby 
shortly after being weaned was very 
ili with dyspepsia and teething. She 
was sick nine weeks and we tried 
everything. She became so emaciated 
that it was painful to handle her and 
we thought we were going to lose her. 
One day a happy thought urged me 
to try Grape-Nuts soaked in a little 
warm milk. 

“Well, it worked like a charm and 
she began taking it regularly and im- 
provement set in at once. She is now 
getting well and round and fat as 
fast as possible and on Grape-Nuts. 

“Sometime ago several of the fam- 
ily were stricken with La Grippe at 
the same time, and during the worst 
stages we could not relish anything in 
the shape of food but Grape-Nuts and 
oranges, everything else nauseating us. 

“We all appreciate what your 
famous food has done for our family.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” 
found in pkgs. “There's a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine. true and full of human 
interest. 
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published for yOu. It tells everything about slate and its uses 
that every the 


coupon below and we'll send 
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Settle Your 





Isn't the roofi 
after » huadred years’ service % be taken a ae 
building— 


pam yt AN bec 4 F@tatd on another new 


enoagh for 
Slate MO@ this record. This record of everlasting satisfaction 


recommends the use of slate to Ow for your Own roof. 


Sea Green and Purple 


Roofing Slate 


epieas seers that outlasts, in actual ocpal ween, ane 
apon which “ is It is the only 
out, rusts decays warps or shrinks; that 


, your reof problems and lower 
imsurance rates for the balance of your life. It can be 
your home or bara or any outbuilding on your farm 
ter than that demanded for @ rtifictal 
ting, re-taring or practicelly no repairs, 


Tell we Where to Send This Booklet 
“Roofs,” of 16 pages—showing clearly how OCROrS, 
all stations of life have made use of Roofing Slate—has been 


farmer ought to know. Simply sign and 


it absolutely without cost to yor. 


The American Sea Green Slate Co. 
(Roofs that never wear out) 
112 Clark Street, Granville, MN. Y. 
js eeweseeeeSion and Mail this Coupon Tens 
Sea Creen Siete Co., 








American 

112Clark Street, Granvitie, N.Y. H 

Send the Book *‘Roofs"’ and name of the nesrest dealer im © 
Roofing Slate to this address s 
Tec geie nice cccscccncvescetvesccdpsvccsoasdseenesenes 8 
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i incccnbes séaccpsodncnesootensce BiNb8.. wesecsecece voor 8 
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Try Kerosene Engine 


30 Days Free 





Gasoline Prices Rising. 


You can't ran s farm engine pocamely on gasoline mach 


rfectly. Runs on gasoline, too, ~ 
Better than any other. Basic pet- 
ent. Only 8 ~ yy eae Comes 
complete read run. We will 
send « ‘Detroit’ ° on free trial to 
prove all claims. Runs ali kinds of 
farm machinery, pumps, saw rigs, 
separators, churns, feed grinders, 
washing machines, Silo fillers and 
electric lights. Moaey back and 
freight paid both ways if it does 
not meet every claim that we 
have madefor it. Don't bay til 


you get our free catalog. 2t0 34 
b. p, tm stock Prices * stripped * 
40 up, Special demonstrator 


each community. 2000 satisfied users. 
We heave » of testimonials. 
Write quick. 


The Amazing “DETROIT” 


Detroit Engine Works, 370 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, 





Roofing 
Bearanteed " BRECO.” P 


more? 


BOOK AND SAMPLE 
Book proves and 
shows tesi- 
monials of 

Brees Service. 








Gre-resisting 


Piisave You$50 





“<BRECO” 2: 


Prepaid 


Don’t think manga boundary fine 
of using 
any kind of 
toofing till 
old reliable | 3 

Why pay 
Investigate, and you will 
orde: here today. 











Free 


Waterproof and 
qualities. 
nails free 
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ever. Acreage 


“ is reported to be as 
f large as last year, if not a trifle more, 


aC Pp GdoZ, -tive ftowis 
potatoes 1@1.25 p- bb 
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A FAVORITE WINTER CROP 
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IREPARE fir the 


hatvest time, you must take the step now that 

will insure your being able to make-every 

minute count then. A delay at the time when 
you are harvesting your crops will be costly under the 
most favorable circumstances, and it may destroy the 
profits of a whole year’s work, 

Preparing the gre ogre good seed—at the 
right time—these are highly important—but they are 
only the means to an end—only steps that lead to the 
all important time when you reap your reward. 

You cannot reap your full reward without the 
proper machines any more than you can reap reward 
without proper care in the preliminary steps. 

Toreap all the profit that should be yours you 
must be prepared with the most efficient harvesting 
machines. 

And now is the time to select them—to make sure 
you are ready. You are going to be busier every day 
from now on. 

Start today to lock over your equipment. Find 
out what you will need. Think what it was that would 
have helped you out most last year. Resolve that 
this year you will be ready. 

There are many points to consider in choosing a 
harvesting machine. You must consider them all 
carefully. You not only want efficiency, depend- 
ability, durability—but you want the machine that 
will meet your particular requirements. 

You can cnly be sure of getting all these by taking 
the proper time to make your selection. And your 
first consideration should be to find now a line of 
established reputation that will give you the greatest 
number to choose from. 

Your first step therefore should be a visit to an 
Internationa) dealer. 

Under these names— 


Champion McCormick Osborne 
Deering Milwaukee Plano 


—You will find the machines that will meet your re- 
quirements. 

‘Thousands of farmers, hard-headed business men 
with just the same problems that confront you, have 
had their problems solved by some one of these ma- 
chines. They did not buy a Champion, Deering, 
McCormick, idl ne Osborne or Plano because 
they were prejudiced in their favor. They bought 
because they were convinced that these machines 
represented the highest standard of excellence in 
harvesting machines—because these machines met 
their requirements—because they felt they were get- 


: fH BE sure of the full profit from your acres at 


ting the greatest return on theirinvestment. And they 
were not disappointed. 

Now, the only reason for this is because the ma- 
chines were made right in the first place and no ex- 
pense has been spared to make them better. Every 
year finds the experts responsible for the design and 
construction of these machines in the field making 
notes—watching to see where any improvement, how- 
ever slight, can be made to increase their efficiency. 

The manufacture of these leading machines by 
one organization means much to you because— 

— lt permits the manufacturer to control ore mines, 
steel mills, timber land and saw mills so that he caa 
be absolutely sure of the finest quality of raw materials 
and secure them at the lowest cost. 

—It permits the concentration of forces on im- 
provements, the employment of the most skilled labor 
—the installation of the most up-to-date labor-saving 
machinery. It means in a ‘‘nutshell” improved quality 
ata reduced manufacturing expense. 

—It permits you to purchase a superior product 
at the lowest possible price. 

Were it possible to make as good a harvesting 
machine as any one of these six leading lines under 
any other condition, the price would be so high that 
it would be impossible to sell It. 

You cannot afford to experiment at harvest time, 
Smooth, rapid, uninterrupted work is an absolute 
necessity. Each machine made under one of the six 
names mentioned is tested under much more trying 
conditions than will ever be encountered in the har- 
vest field before it is sentout. Nothing ever goes wrong 
on one of these machines without mighty good cause 
-—but no machine is proof against accident. 

If your team should run away and a smash-up re- 
sult, the extra parts can be quickly had from a nearby 
International dealer. Every International dealer 
carries a stock of extra parts that fit. This means a 
lot to you because at harvest time you Can't afford to 
go skirmishing over the country, hunting for an extra 
part. When the grain is ripe for cutting it has to be 
cut. It won't wait several days for a repair part from 
some far away factory. 

The success of any undertaking depends on care- 
ful preparation. Insure the full yield of your harvest 
by preparing forit now. See your dealer at once. 

Choose the machine that fills your requirements. 

If you don't know an International dealer. writeto 
us and we'll give you the name of the one nearest you. 

International dealers also sell the seven most de- 
pendable brands of binder twine—Champion,Deering, 
McCormick, Milwaukee, Osborne, Plano and Interna- 
tional in Sisal, Standard Sisal, Manila or Pure Manila. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA Chicago USA 
: Cincorporated) 
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Discussing Cabbage Acreage 

From the several counties in New 
York which have responded to inqui- 
ries made by American Agriculturist, 
it appears at this early date cabbage 
acreage will be about the same as in 
1909, possibly a slight increase. Con- 
ditions the next few weeks may alter 
the acreage materially. Ohio grow- 
ers say cabbages were attacked by 
disease in many instances last sea- 
son. Réports from Wisconsin show 
acreage will be about the same 
as in 1909. Conflicting reports 
were received conéerning the profit 
of the crop, but as a whole, eastern 
farmers received good prices. Some 
who stored made exceptionally good 
sales this spring. However, not all 
came out well by storing the crop. 
The price of seed is invariably quoted 
higher this year, but quotations have 
a wide range, according to. variety. 
In Ontario county seed is selling at 
$2.75 @3.75, in Onondaga Co Danish 
and Holland seed are quoted at 4@6, 
whereas in Tompkins Co prices 
range from 4@6.40, in Sandusky Co, 
O, 1.25@1.75. 


A Favorite in New York 


Cabbage acreage will be about the 
same as last year, which was a pay- 
ing one. Warm weather in Mar caused 
some heavy losses for those who were 
storing. Prices were higher than usual. 
Lice did much damage.—[D. S. B. 
Orleans County, N Y. 

The crop last year was nearly a 
failure in Danish seed, while domes- 
tic was fairly good. The cause of the 
failure was dry weather and lice. The 
price of seed was a little higher, be- 
ing $2.75@3 p.lb. But little cabbage 


was stored iast season. Domestic 
sold at good prices. Acreage will be 
about normal.—[L. A. P., Ontario 


County, N Y. 

Early cabbage last year produced 
a large yield, but a small per cent of 
late crop matured because of drouth. 
Much cabbage is raised for a kraut 
factory in Lyons. Acreage will be 
about normal—[N. C. N., Wayne 
County, N Y. 

Possibly a little more cabbage will 
be set out this year than last, al- 
though this is not a strictly cabbage 
district.—[E. S.,. Orleans County, N Y. 

Probably % of the crop will be set 
out to domestic varieties and acre- 
age will be about normal. Last year 
was not profitable for cabbage grow- 
ers, as lice destroyed fully half the 
crop. All Head Early cabbage seed, 
as well as other varieties, is scarce, 
and selling from $2.50@3.75 p lb.—[{F. 
N. D., Ontario County, N Y. 

Acreage will be increased about 
25%. Growers received $10 p ton from 
the field last fall and an average of 
$25 after Feb 1. Seed sells at 4@6 
p Ib for choice Danish or Holland.— 
[A. N. N., Onondaga County, N Y. 

Acreage will be very close to nor- 
mal this year. Seeds have advanced 
from $5 to 6.40 p lb. Last week I 
bought Danish seed at 40c an_ oz. 
Most farmers sold last fall at 6.50@7 
p ton, Some held over and secured 
20@25.—[R. M. G., Tompkins Coun- 
ty, .N -Y. 

From present outlook, acreage will 
be about normal. Crop last year was 
a failure, being damaged early in the 
season by rain and frosts.—[F. C. N., 
Chemung County, N Y. 

In the _ vicinity of 
acreage will be about normal, pos- 
sibly a little larger, unless small 
plants fail. Profits were small, owing 
to drouth and lice. Seed is rather 
scarce and higher.—[S. L. W., Onta- 
rio County, N Y. 

The 1909 crop all disposed of at a 





Canandaigua 


othy hay 16@18 p ton, alfalfa 14@14 







The Best Roofing Manufactured !~ 


Requires no painting. Economical and easy to put on; no previous experience necessary. Absolutely guaranteed; brand 
new, clean stock. Bright asa dollar. Sheets are full size, Comes in Corrugated, ““V’’ Crimped, Standing Seam or Plain Flat 
Sheets, Heavily galvanized on both sides withthe most approved galvanizing material; preparation will adhere forever. ‘Galvanized”* 
means that the iron has been coated with liquid Zinc, which makes it absolutely rust and weather-proof; mot affected by heat or 
«vid. Makes buildings warmer in Winter and cooler in Summer. Drains perfectly and does not soak, Does not taint rain 
water. Fireand lightning-proof. Makes your insurance cheaper. Sold direct from our own roofing factory—the largest in the 
world. Chicago House Wrecking Co. sells more roofing material than any otherconcern. We sell thousands of squares of 

Galvanized Rust-Proof Iron" every week. Used in all climates. Forevery kind of building. 


PAINTED STEEL ROOFING AT $1.25 PER HUNDRED SQUARE FEET! 


Also in stock, a full line of painted Steel and Iron Roofing, Siding and Ceiling, all styles at §$1.a5 per 100 sq. feet and up. 
Fill in the coupon below. We will send you samples free of charge together with a vast amount of roofing informations 


Roofing Supplies of FREE SAMPLE COUPON NO. HF 
Every Kind ! Chicago House Wrecking Co., 35th & Iron Sts., Chicage,s 
Send for our $00 page Catalog No. HF Kind of Building .....+ cece sesccccccceses Seee cece sees coeces 8000 


It is full of :nformation for the shrewd, careful and 
economical buyer. Lists thourands upon thousands 
of rare bargains, Price offers wh:ch command orders, 
Millions of dollars worth of merchandise, bought at 
Sheriffs’, Receivers’ and other forced sales, are plain- 
ly described 1n this book. SEND FOR IT. 


Chicago House Wrecking Co. Name 240 cee seeececces 
35th & Iron Sts., Chicago. Pi, denies scctiep sSecnmeunet R. FP. De sves eo cess State .-..- o- 0 


SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE 


fair profit. Acreage will be slightly 
increased.—[C. A, N., Wayne Coun- 
ty, N Y. 


Views from Growers 


Last vear was bad for cabbage. 
There wee very little money in it. 
[J. R. C., Seneca County, O. 

Acreage will be slightly increased. 
Many farmers have contracted for 
the entire crop for $6 p ton. Cab- 
bage was not very profitable last 
season, Seed is selling at $1.25@1.75 
p lb.—[J. L. N., Sandusky County, O. 

Disease has been on the increase 
for several years, which affects cab- 
bage .when partly matured. This 
malady is rot about the stump. Acre- 
age will be about normal.—[L. N. B., 
Sandusky County, O. 

Acreage of Danish seed cabbage 
will be about normal. Price of seed 
is $2@5 p Ib.- Growers who sold in 
Jan and Feb receive 20@25 p ton. 
Cabbage held to Mar was a loss to 
grower. No seed is sown.—[F. C. O., 
Erie County, Va. 
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If you want Siding or Ceiling give diagram and full dimensions..++ 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST, QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 























7 Cattle j Hogs Sheep 
Per 100 Ibs.. | ; 
1910 | 1909 1910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1900 
bese d ie soaecc® Peauat$ Qamersl 
{ $8.35 or | $o.4s \ez45 lez $6.75 
New fork | 8.05 |}0.00 | 7.80 | 7.75 | 6.00 
Buffalo 8.50 oe 19 7.66 | 7.65 | 6.10 
KansasCity;| 7.85 | 6.60 | 9.30/ 7.25 | 3.00 /| 6.40 
Pittsburg 8.75 | 6.60 | 9.90} 7.60] 7.10 | 5.25 
At Chicago, the cattle market has 


taken another slight fallfromthe re- 


cent high price level. Buyers have 
missed no opportunity to hammer 
down prices, and they have been 


given the chance several times late- 
ly. Orders from the east have not 
been up to their usual quota, and un- 
pleasant weather with more Cattle 
arriving at times than expected have 
played prices into packers’ hands. 


Butcher. stock, both bulls and cows, 
have met a lower market and feeders 
and stockers and calves have been in 
ample ra hed and selling lower. 





8.35 

7.35 

5.40 

7.25 

bulis -50@ 6.45 

Poor to fair canning stock. 50@ 3.50 
Veal naan, | RE SaaS ee 6.50@ 8.25 
Stockers, weighing 500 te 700 Ibs........ 5.50 6.10 
Fair to selected feeders...............+. 6. 6.75 
Milch cows and epringers, ee 25.00@70.00 


Hogs of all weights and kinds are 
lower than a few weeks ago. Re- 
ceipts at the six great western mar- 
kets continue much below a year ago. 
Sales range from §$9.10@9.45, with 
the bulk around 9.20@9.40. 

Top quotations on sheep and lambs 
are much lower than a few weeks 
ago. . The market has been irregular 
and receipts a little heavier. Shorn 
short-fed plain to prime 7.50@9, wool 
lambs of all kinds 7.75@9.25, shorn 
wethers 7@7.75, yearlings 7.25@8.25, 
ewes €@7.75, bucks and cull sheep 
3.50 @ 6.50. 

The Horse Marketi 

The spring market for medium 
weight farm chunks is nearly over, 
and prices have weakened slightly, 
good animals going at $140@165 ea. 
Trade is practically nominal on small 
southern chunks, with random orders 
at 65@110. Choice heavy drafters 
hold firm at 225@275. 

At Baltimore, receipts are light of 
and veal calves sell at 8% @ 
lb, sheep and lambs steady, 
with sheep selling at 4% @5%c p Ib, 
sheared 2% @3c, old bucks 3% @4%c, 
spring lambs i10@Iic, live pigs p 
head $2@3, shotes 3@5. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 








“Cash or | Wheat Corn Oats 
Spot | i910 eS Sie 
{kh 1.363, 62 lz 444 | 56 

New York ii | Last 65 | 82 r ‘62 
Boston..; - | — Be a 63 
Toledo. . | 1-17 | 1.45 | - | .74b | 4 58 
saga 1 1S Sm | | se 
Liverpool | 1.19 | 1.24 .774 * ade 





At Chicago, wheat prices were con- 
trolled almost exclusively by the crop 
situation. So much evidence was at 
hand of disappointing development in 
plant growth that prices, particularly 
on May wheat, which is congested, 
were substantially higher, even though 
the gain was not entirely maintained. 


A distinct impression prevails that 
the outlook for winter wheat is not: 
brilliant. Co-incident is the talk in 


some quarters that spring wheat has 
been injured by cold weather at the 
opening of May; this is denied by 
others who claim the crop is coming 
along well. All in all, however, buy- 
ing support was given and new crop 
Celiveries sold up 1@1%c, July $1.05% 
p bu before reaction, and Sept better 
than 1.08. May wheat advanced to 
1.15%, thence off somewhat. 

In corn there was some gossip over 
delay in planting, due to cold, wet 
weather the early days of this month, 
but this was followed by advices of 
marked progress in the important 
work with the higher temperatures. 
Trade was narrow, price tendency 
higher in May. which sold better than 


6lic p bu. while July and Dee deliver- 

ies averaged firm around ®@64c. 
The oats market was a dull affair, 

averaging nearly steady. 


Stan 











- ‘PHE LATEST MARKETS 
EGGS AND POULTRY 


a in store 424%4@43c p bu, July 0@ 
a 

Rye continued dull 
steady on tke basis of 
No 2 to go to store. 

Offerings of barley 
barley tae bu; poor, thin or 
— stained @52c, screenings 30 


Grass seeds were dull and quotably 
steady, very little now arriving from 
—s* sections,. Prime timothy $4.25 
2. 00 Ibs, clover A = weageetes 2@ 
25, millets’ 1.75 @ 2.50. 


Uniess otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, country consignees must 

pay fre and commission charges. 


When sold in a smatl way to retailers 
or consumers, an advance is usually se- 


cured. 
Apples 

At New York, demand continues 
fairly active on barrel stock and firm 
on boxes. Spy $3@4.25 p bbl, Bald- 
win 3@4, Ben Davis 3@3.50, Green- 
ing 3@4.25, Russet 2.75@3.25; west- 
ern box apples 1.40@2.50 p bx. 

At Chicago, sales are fair, but ar- 


and about 
7ic p bu for 


fair. Malting 





rivals very small. The supply of 
cooler stock is fair, and all grades 
are selling. Good to. fcy Spy sell at 


$4.50@5, Ben Davis 3.25@3.75, Bald- 
win 4@4.50, \\) Sweet 3.25@3.50, 
Russet 3.25@38. 


ae 


At New York, market is steady and 
possibly firmer on white beans, but 
trade is light, with choice marrow 
$2. Oe 2. bu, medium 2.30, choice 
pea beans 25@2.30, red kidney 3.20 
@3.25, yellow 3.15, Cal lima 3. 

Eggs 

At New York, market is rather dull 
and unsatisfactory. The advancing 
season shows effects in irregular qual- 
ity, and much stock is arriving with- 
out being graded. Strictly choice se- 
lected stock is sustained in price. 
Choice Pa state and nearby hennery 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one is one of the most valuable 
in Americsn Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
CENTS a word you can advertise anything you wish 











to buy, sell or ao. 
* ‘THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and oon initial or a number counts 


— one word, Cash must accompany each order, and 
vertisement must have address on, as we cannot 


day to guarantee inser- 


“ 
our REAL ES ATE MARKE 
orn BLACK- TRACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed making 


under this head, thus a 
small adv as noticeable as a large one. 7 
RATE for the “‘Farmer’s Exchange’ adver- 


THE 
tising is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 


Aadress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 











EGGS AND POULTRY 


BUFF WYANDOTTES. Good shape and ‘eo 


prolific ers. from four fine 

16. $10 per 100. Buff Plymouth Rocks, oe shape 

and buff color. Heavy, laying stra! 

Oe $2, $3 per TM mee $1 - = per io. ” cweular 
WILLLAM olyoke, Mass. 





PRIZE-WINNING Sern Island Keds, 
both combs; White Wyandottes; Barred Rocks; Light 
and Dark Brahmas: Je ene White and Brown 


Leghorns delivery, fertili anteed : 
eges $1, 15; + 100. F. PRESCOTT. Riverdale, 


Nd. 

EGGS—Bronze and black turkeys, $3 per 12. Lang- 

shans, Silver Hamburgs, Buff Rocks. Houdans, ae 
ga 





mes, Pearl guineas, Pekin and Muscovy ducks, 
per 3 Circular for stamp. CLARK BROS, Free- 
port, 0. 





if C WHITE LEGHORN EGGS—Our pens contain 
best laying strains Wyckoff-Lakeside. Streug, vigorous. 








rsistent Be Our last hatches giving 85% from 
yf ertile. $4 per 100. J. C. OSBURN, Port Byron. 
PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTES, Partridge Rocks, 
— 8 a Be Indian Bunner ducks, 
$1. _Circula 25 _varieties. BERKSHL 
PIONEER POULTRY, YARDS, Berkshire, N Y. 
BABY CHICKS, strong. gy — Ag each, 


range, 
theroughbred p> nnd ey 
WESL N Y. 


EY GRINNELIL, Sodus 


THE a FOWL. on Comb Reds: best 
winter layers on Eges $ ay sitting. Catalog A 

ay DEER CRE POULTRY FARM, Richland. 
N Y. 








- and Minoreas. Stock fer 
." t pigeons. FRANK HARBAUGH, Middleburg. 
a. 





Pato: STRAIN, Single Comb White Leghorns weigh- 
ns tk lbs. Eggs *. = 40, $2. WILLIAM 
Quakertown, Pa 





Ce 
30 other varieties. List free. 
» Telford, Pa. 


Leghorns. 
‘Se Sa * 
B 


ROSE COMB REDS—Fine st eggs $5 
Satisfaction ms aa Write TA 3 HO RiNe: 
Clifton norings. NY, 





263-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White 
Circular 
Plain, N ¥. 


Leghorns 
freee GRANT MOVER” Fort 





RAVODE ~ age * RED. eggs for hatch per 
Heavy winter layers. HARWY “NEVINS 
Perry, NY 


BARRED ROCKS, Brown Leghorns, great winter 
strains. Eggs 15, $1. NELSON'S, Grove City, 








RHODE ISLAND RED eags—Prize winnirg stock, 
$5 hundred. HUGH BRINTON. West Chesier, Pa 


WILL EXCHANGE 2 incubators, 
heavy fowls. 8S. R. VAN DUSEN. Cazenovia, 


Lee oe S CC White Leghorn 
for 15. ELLA W. HAYS, Gasport, N Y. 


BUCKEYES—Best winter layers. Exes 
$5 per 100. W. €C. CASE, Kennedy, N \ 





4 brooders, 
NY. 


for 





eeas, $1 





$1 for 15; 
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MISCELLA 
ti NEOUS 

MONEY AT INTEREST works while you sleep. 
Somll or sums can be placed so as Ww ab- 


solutely safe and draw good interest. If you want te 
know how to do this, write at once to HERBERT MY- 
RICK, president Grange Judd company, 439 Lafayette 
St. New York City 





ALL BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE, rural science 
fruits and flowers, live stock, Gairy, poultry for schook 
library, house or farm. Est 1842. ORANGE JUDD 
CO, 439A Lafayette St, New York. Catalog free, in- 
guiries answered 





HAY CAPS—Stack covers, wa 
roof or plain canvas, plant bed cio’ oth, 
JERBY, 123 Chambers St, New York. 


water- 
HENRY 


covers, 
etc, 





DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


HOUNDS 


BEAGLES, RABBIT rox Hounds, Coon 
Dogs. wees and Pointers, Newfoundlands, 8t Ber- 

nards, lies, Spaniels, Fox and Bull Terriers. 
HARRY “RE EDER, Thorndale, Pa. 




















torases: Perulack, 
ae ~~ TAMWORTH SWINE. 
dog. female. H. A. GROSS, 
Mariette’ Ohio. 





Small Scotch Ter- 
Glendale Farm, 








JERSEYS—Combination one Gneen Lad; for sale 
2 cows, 0 heifers, 5 bulls. S. KB. NIVIN, Lauder 
berg, Pa 

POLAND-CHINAS—Choice lot of ne ready for 
shipment. N. D. SNYDER, Laceyville, 





you _ SHORTHORNS from heavy milking dams 
wM N ¥. 


SUTTON, Windham, 





FOR SALE—Four registered Aberdeen 
EDWIN DASHIELL, Cambridge, Md. 


LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRE 
D. EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y.. 


Angus bulls 





pigs. ROBERT 





sound 


FOR SALE—Bay pony, gelding, 
GEO Dot RTNEY, Mercer, Pa 


LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES. 
LEY, Prewsburg. N Y. 


young, 





A. A. BRAD- 





ore 
Friendship. 


DUROC PIGS $8 each. Pairs mated. 5. 
De Graff, O. 


ries. Ayrshire calves. GBO 1. COTTON 





WICKS, 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CABBAGE PLANTS—Stout, heavy, well-rooted 
Early Jersey Wakefield, large (hariestoun Wakefield 
Rarly Summer, All Head Early, ae Glory and 

ion plants ready to ship $1.50 per 1000. 10,000, 
$14; 20,000, $25. Tomato plants. Karliana and Chalk’s 
Jewel, $2.50 per 1000, Dwarf Stone and Stone $2 per 
1000. Big Stem Jersey sweet potato plants, $2 per 
1006. List free. None but good, stocky plants sent out. 
Not how cheap, but how good. Liberal count. (‘Please 
send me 13,000 more Jersey Wakefield cabbage plants, 
as soon as you receive this order. received some of 
the plante—10,000—this morning and they were the 
finest and best plants I ever bought. I wish I had 
seen your advertisement sooner. as I had bought 25,000 

of another man and were very poor, weak and little.” 
> Jacob ema, Paulsboro, New Jersey.—‘‘Plants arrived 
ee fine shape. Thank you for quality of plants and 

Promptness in shipping.”’ Frank Currier, Newpert, New 
Hampshire.—‘‘Your plants are the best and cheapest I 
have ever. bought.” H. C. Manners, Sunnyside, Nev 





Jersey.—“"We received the 5000 plants and they are 
looking fine. Can you fill an order for 5000 more at 
once?’ Connecticut Valley Orchard company 400 
acres in fruit, Berlin, Conn.) Safe delivery and satis- 
faction guaranteed F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS 
wer 5, Chester. New Jersey 
CABBAGE PLANTS—We challenge the world to 


produce any better plants than we offer at 66 cts per 
thousand, 10,006, . ready May 15. Piants are from 
six to eight —_ in hight and as large as a small 


damp moss and 
JAMES 


lead pencil. arefully packed in 
safe delivery susntiek. Celery plants July 1 
THOMAS & SONS, Chester. a. 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS, Ryckman enormously 
large and uctive. Has record of 1% berries to 
quart and $300 from half acre, $5.25 thousand. _ Brandy- 
wine, Michet’s Early, $2.25 thousand. HARRY L 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y 

INOCULATED ALFALFA SOIL, T5c per hundred 
pounds, $10 per ton, f o b cars. Send free 


for 





booklet, ““How . Grow Alfalfa."" DR H. SOMER- 
VILLE, Shest . Cambria Co, Pa. 
SEED POTATOES, best wee & Noreas, New 
Hemispheres, Sir Walters. $2 Japanese 


per rret. 
buckwheat, $1.25 EXC ELSIOR STOCK 


FARM, Waterioo, 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS, Palmetto, two years old, $2.90 
thousand. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y 


bushel. 
Y 























EGGS—Cho Light Brahmas, prize-winehw Buif 
Orpingtons. MCHIAS DAY, Arcade, N Y. 4 FOR SALE—Thoroughly broken beagle and rabbit 
: ds, also some fine puppies. Stamps for circular. 
ROSE COMB WHITE MINORCAS. Eggs $1.50 per | AwnROSE , ; 
13. FRED FOSTER, Seville. Ohio AMBROSE 8. TAYLOR, est Chester, Pa. 
ig a LOT SABLE and white Scotch Collies 
SINGLE COMB on eges $1. | ever raise Great _stockers, 4, $5. LUTHER 
EBY MOURER, Mercersburg. FALKEY, “Phelps. N Y. 
PEKIN DUCK EGGS $1 per 13, $6 per 100. EB. J. COLLIE PUPS, three dollars. References. JAY 
NICHOLAS. Mt Bethel, Pa DEWEY, Edwards, N Y. 
URBON FRED ater eges, $3 per ten. GEO SRS 4 OC 
th Lashley, mR jisudeine, Maltese. Jo roca, 
LIVE STOCK —— oo COLLIE pups. FERDINAND KABLE, 
alida 
BERKSHIRE PIGS, good ones, $9. Collies $5 up. ¢ os 
ible to wepister, ae Orpingion eggs 22, $1. W. 0 U R H E L Pr B U R E A U 


Five Ocents a Word 





AGENTS WANTED 








AGENTS—To sell lubricating oils, belis, hose, 
paint. varnish, to factories. mills, stores, Chreshers. 
outside large cities. MANUFACTURERS OIL ANP 
GREASE CO, Cleveland, Ohio 

AGENTS—$5 daily selling our Handy Tool, 12 
articles in one, Lightning seller Sample free 
THOMAS MFG COMPANY, 45 Third St, Day- 
ton, 0. 

MALE HELP WANTED 

MEN WANTED—To try coming rallway mail, i 
ternal revenue and post office examinations. $50 te 
$125 monthly. Annual vacations. Short hours 
Steady work. Cummon education sufficient Over 
15,000 appointments this year Influence unnéces- 
sary Write immediately for dates of coming exami 
nations Re your neighborhood Candidates prepared 
3g RANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept T: 19, Roghes- 





WANTED—Railway mail clerks, postofiice Gerka, 
carriers, customs employes departmental clerks 

Salary to $1500. Preparation free wuless . ap- 
pointed. Write AMERICAN SCHOOLS, Dept. 219, 
Rochester, N Y. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP ?—The Jewish Agri 
cultural and Industrial Aid Society has: on its lists 
men wishing to obtain employment upon farms. Most 
of them are without experience, but they are able- 
bodied and willing to work. They speak litle or ne 
English, although many of them speak German. If 
you can ma use of such help, please communicate 
with us, stating what you will pay, whether the work 
is permanent, and whether you prefer a single or .mar- 
ried man. We are a philanthropic organization, whose 
object it is to assist and encourage Jews to become 
farmers We charge no commission to employer or 
employee Address FARM LABOR BUREAU, 174 
Second Avenye, New York City 








} ITALIAN FARM HELP apd Malian colontete #up- 
plied free of charge by the LABOR INFORMATION 
OFFICE FOR ITALIANS, 59 Lafayetic Street, New 
York City (telephone 1198 Franklin) 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cente a Word 


Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 














8 ACRES $700 in central New York Right in a 
pretty village; dandy for poultry,-fruit and vegetables; 
level land, trout brook on one side; if taken imme- 
diately price only $700, part cash. For picture of the 
attractive 2-stery house and stable see page fT, 
“Strout’s Farm Catalog No 30,"" copy free: we pay 
buyer’s car fare. Station 1096, B. A. STROUT, 47 


West 34th St. cor Broadway, New York 





TWO TONS OF HAY and 15 bushels of shelled 
corn per acre. two crops every year on the —— 
land is possible in Delaware. For information abo 
this wonderful commonwealth, address STATE BOARD 
OF AGRICULTURE, Dever, Del. 














ROY SWING STANCHIONS—Thousands in 


use ; 


comfortable, durable and cheap. A pleasure to an- 
gwer inquiries for booklet and price. ROY BROTH- 
ERS, E Barnet, Vt. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


LOGS WANTED—Black walnut. _4 inches 
in dit T feet and up leng, also in aye -F-4 





quunes AND Ve 


Runner “Ges i LAWYER. 


ui 

hickory, whitewood and ash logs, chestnut poles and 
oak piling. For further particulars acdress ROOM 
25, T and 78 Park Place, New York City, 





Mineral Springs, 8X. 7 


260 ACRES. ‘10-room house. 2 silos. 200 tons each. 
CARMAN SEED POTATOFRS grown free from | 4 barns; 60 cow stalls. Curriage house p Pm gem 
blight. COWLES FARM. Osceola, N Y Must sell. $1000. % cash. HALL’S FARM AGENCY, 
Owego. Ticga Co, N Y 
DAHLAAS, 25, si; Giladioli, 106, $1 Catalog 
tree. J. L. MOORE, Northboro, Mass FARMS FOR SALK—Stock, grain. truck, poultry, 
water fronts and gunning shores; mild climate; 
SEED POTATOES—Heavy yielders. Cut prices fish end oysiers. CC. 8S. DAY, Pocomoke City, Md 
WM WELCH, Nurseryman, North Rose, N ¥ 
TWO VIRGINIA FARMS for eale, improved, 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS, red and yellow smooth, timbered; 687 and 185 acres. $10. per acre. 
ACKERMAN, Vineland, N J. J. SINGLETON DIGGS, Lynchburg, Va 
MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS DELAWARE. Fruit, poultry, grain. daly farms. 


All sizes and prices, easy terms 
log. CLARK AND SON, Dover, 


Send for free cata- 
Delaware 








Got them all Béaten 

American Agriculturist. New York. 
Gentlemen: My advertisement in the 
A A has been very satisfactory. I con- 
sider your paper the best advertising 
medium I have used, and IT have used 
eight other papers.—[George Leh- 
J man, (signed) Lashley, Pa. - 
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0 $300 SAVED 

















—— CANADA 


wat Governor Deneen, of Illinois, Says About It: 





has said in an interview: 

“as an American I am delighted 
to see the remarkable progress of 
Western Canada. Our people are 
flocking across the boundary in 
thousands, and I have not yet met 
one who admitted he had ti a 


scarce > ereatiag in 

has oh or be Manis 

not a representative in Mani- 
Snekatchewsn ox Alberta."’ 


} 125 MitionBushels of Wheat in1909 
18178, 000 $0, és 1009 will 
wat bring bik, 00 in cash. 


itab! d low settlers’ rate, 
apply to — of Immigration, Ottawa, Can., 
to the Canadian Government Agent. a 


J. ©. Duncan, Gyrecues 


icon a 


wergmant 























A.J, TOWER CO:s0sTon. tio 
Tower CANAD 











“Sy 

‘ou ond no risk. Our guarantee 
cee-what-you-buy-before-paying- 
Plan 6 catittec yn pay nothing unless 
Lowest prices on all 
‘tory at real 
Es ost! our prices and 

Book today. 


R-24 Cleve 








Factories 





Fertile Farms In Tennessee 
$5 to $10 per acr 


Fortunes are being made on fertile Tennes- 
-see farms. They raise big crops of Canta- 
Joupes, Cabbage. Tomatoes, String Beans, 
— Corn. Bes ates le. Shoop. 1, 1 










splendid farms for % to 
B, F, Smith, Pref. Mgr., bys rnd Dept Bashville, i. 








BUY DIRECT, INGERSOLL’S BEST) 


MIXED PAINTS 


st WXOLBSALE PRICBS, Delivered FREB 
Fer eae, Bares. 8 SAVE Deaiers 


Granye, Ue 


ic arvese firm, 


a tare and green beans $ 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


23@25c p doz, western 
southern 17@20c, duck eggs 
geese . 30@ 35c. 

At Chicago, market is fairly steady 
at the high level, Buying for cold 
storage is rather slow. The best eggs 
sell at 19%c p doz, goose eggs 25c, 
duck 22c. 


210: 28c, 


Hay and Straw 
At New York, all grades of timothy 


are in good demand, and market is 
slightly improved. Prime timothy 
selis at $1.15@1.20 p 100 lbs, mixed 
ciover 1.05@1.10, clover 80c@1.05, 


long rye straw 70c, oat and wheat 50c. 
At Chicago, hay is steady, with of- 
ferings large and demand fair. Choice 
timothy $17.50@18 p ton, rye straw 
9@10, oat and wheat 6@6 50. 
Hides 


At New York, market:on country 
hides is more active than recently, 
with steer and cow hides weighing 60 
Ibs or over 94%@10%c p Ib, bull hides 
84%4@9c, calf skins 18@21c; horse 
hides $3.60@3.65 ea. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, corn 
tinue in fair demand and prices are 
steady. Kiln-dried meal $3@3.10 p 
196-lb sacks, coarse 1.50@1.55 p 100 
Ibs, hominy 3.65 p bbl, brewers’ meal 
1.69, grits 1.70, flakes 2.05. Mill feeds 
continue firm and market steady, with 
coarse western spring bran in 100-Ib 
sacks 22.50 p ton, standard middlings 
23.10, red dog in 140-Ib sacks 28.35, 
gluten at N Y rate points 27.50 @ 
28.45, Boston rate points 27.90 @ 28.85, 
Syracuse points 26.90 @ 27.85, Philadel- 
phia points 27.10@ 28.05. 

Onions 

At New York, old onions are prac- 
tically out of the market. Texas on- 
ions are in heavy supply and weaker, 
with fcy yellow selling at $1.85 p cra, 


roducts con- 


but weaker, white selling at 90c@ 
1.60, Bermuda steady at 3@4. 

At Chicago, Tex new stock is sell- 
ing well, with offerings fair; La mod- 
erate, yellow _Tex $1.50@1.75 p cra, 
white 1.60@1.7 71>, La yellow 1.65 p 65 
to 70-lb sack. 

Potatoes 

At New York, old potatoes are in 

liberal supply and moving freely at 


$1@1.37 p 180 lbs or 75c@1.25 p bag. 
New potatoes are in better demand 
and market is fairly firm, with fcy 
Fla bringing as high as 3.75 p bbl, 
but general sales running from 3.50 
down, with Bermuda selling at 3@4. 

At Chicago, best Rural, Burbank 
or King sell at 26@28c p bu. New 
potatoes are slightly lower and mar- 
ket tendency is weak. Poor to fcy 
stock from Fla and La sell at $8@5 
p bbl. 

Poultry 

At New York, feeling on live poul- 
try is weak and market unsettled; 
fowls selling at 17%c p Ib, roosters 
1214 @15c, turkeys and ducks 13@15c, 
geese 10c, live pigeons 35c. Dressed 
poultry trade is a little better, includ- 
ing some outside demand, Old 
roosters are searce. Nearby broilers 
are slow and prices lower. Fancy 
squab broilers 45@90c p pr, squabs 
from 8 to 10 lbs $3.50@4 p doz, west- 
ern fowls in bhxs 18@20c p Ib, iced 
in bbls 18@19¢c, roosters 15c p Ib. 

At Chicago, market is steady for 
live poultry. Demand is moderate 
on all kinds, best fowls selling at l6c 
p lb, roosters 12c. Iced poultry re- 
ceipts are heavy and demand is rath- 
er light, with best fowls bringing 17c, 
roosters 12%c. 

Woo 

At New York, market is quiet, 
comparatively little inquiry from 
manufacturers, Shearing is general 
in the west and wool growers are ac- 


with 


cumulating much of the new clip, but 
still growers and buyers in many in- 
stances are far apart on prices. At 
the leading seaboard markets, washed 
O, Pa and W Va XX sells at 33@ 
34c p Ib, X 30@32c, fine delaine 35@ 
36c, unwashed 26@27c, fine comb- 
ing and clothing from O and Pa 


blood O unwashed comb- 
blood comb- 


24@25c, % 


ing 30@32c, cloth 26c, % 


ing 31@ 32c, cloth 25@26c, % blood 
O 2R@29c. 
Vegetables 
At New York, asparagus in light 
| secelpt, with wide price range of $1@ 


.75 p doz behs, choice new beets and 
beets $2@6 p 100 bchs, 
cauliflower firm at $2 
cabbage slightly weaker 
$1.25@2.75 p cra, cu- 
cumbers $1.50@2.50 p bskt, lettuce 
in fair supply and slightly lower at 
40c @$1 p bskt, peas in liberal supply 
with prices steady at $1.75@2.25 p %- 
bb) bskt, pieplant $1 @1. 50 p 100 bchs, 
2.50@4 p bskt, 


carrots $1@4, 
@3.50 p cra, 
and lower at 


spinach 40@65c p bbl, squash $1@1.50 
p bx, turnips 90c @$1.50 p bbl, toma- 
toes $1.50@2.50 p carrier. 
Development of smalj fruits and 
vegetables in trucking sections of the 
middle south received a severe check 
by reason of the late Apr. cold wave. 
Even as far south as Tex and Miss, 
potatoes and string beans were badly 
damaged, estimates of loss running 
all the way to 50% or more of the 
crop; but with more favorable 
weather there has been rapid re- 
planting and encouraging growth. 
Along the Atlantic coast such crops 
as potatoes, peas and beans show lib- 
eral acreage. Somewhat wide drouth 


areas have been followed by good 
rains. The high prices which tem- 
porarily prevailed in northern mar- 


kets following the freeze subsequent- 
ly subsided. 


Good Milk and Prices 

The initial lecture of Prof Berherd 
Boeggild, the famous dairy authority 
on dairying and milk supply, was 
given at. Columbia university, New 
York city, last week. Prof Bogglid is 
visiting the United States and will de- 
liver a series of lectures at univer- 
sities and agricultural colleges on dairy 
questions. At the same time, we will 
studh American methods and condi- 
tions. ; 

The lecture at Columbia was to the 
effect that if hygienic milk require- 
ments are to be met, then higher 
prices for milk must prevail. There is 
a demand for clean milk and the de- 
mand is a just one. The three parties 
in milk traffic, the producer, the dis- 
tributer and consumer should all be 
interested: The consumer to pay a 
just price, the producer to make good 
milk for which he shall receive rea- 
sonable profit and the dealer who 
should be content- with the reason- 
able profit and not attempt to monop- 
olize the business. 

The contrast between Denmark and 
the United States is great. In that 
country co-operation is seen at its 
best. There are more than 1400 dairies 
suplied with milk from 178,000 farms, 
representing in all 1,100,000 cows. 





Last year there were exported from 
Denmark 25,000,000 pounds of butter, 
of which 1,000,000 pounds went to 


England every week. It is especially 
fitting that Prof Boeggild should dis- 
cuss these subjects in America. It 
was he who investigated most care- 
fully the dairy problems of his coun- 
try. His problem was to determine 
whether thé dairy farmers should 
churn their own butter or sell their 
milk to central dairies or they them- 
selves to establish co-operative cream- 
eries. 

As the result of the investigation 
carried on by Prof Boeggild, co-oper- 
ation was established along the lines 
Which he emphasized. He assisted 
personally in establishing 614 of these 
co-operative creameries. As the re- 
sult the Danish farmer has developed 
into one of the most successful busi- 
ness men among the farthers of the 
world. While it has been largely due 
to the remarkable practical system of 
co-operation, the political supremacy 
that the Denmark farmers enjoy in 
that country has enabled them to 
receive general support in the aid of 
agriculture. In that country there is 
no cry, Back to the farm! Farm life 
is attractive, not only as a patriotic 
duty, but young -people look to it 
because of the profit and pleasure it 
offers them. 

When the dairy farmers of this 
country appreciate the importance of 
co-operation and take the problems 
in hand as the farmers did in Den- 
mark and handle the business end of 
milk production as well as the pro- 
duction end, not only will the traffic 
itself be greatly improved, but the 
farmers themselves will assume a new 
position in the business world. If 
the dairy farmers of Denmark can 
handle their products from the farm 
to the consumers’ home, so can our 
dairy farmers also do the same in 
this country. Right now is the time 
for every producer to identify him- 
self with the dairymen’s league in 
order that practical co-operation may 
be quickly put into operation. 











BATEMAN MFG. CO., Bex 132-4 GRENLOCH, H. J. 








Does ect work. Fully 
aranteed. Write for illustrated 

catalogue oi Diggers, Pickers and Sorters, 
THE HOOVER MFG. CO., Geox Ne. 11, Avery, Ohic. 


*dinar Marshalltown Xx, i F- Detroit, Raw » eal, 
J ’ rtlan ’ 


Outs weea ‘prataoey ‘Wash 1 winnipeg. 2 Man,; Hamilton, 




















MAKE MONE 
for FARMER 


It is easy to make lumber for 
yourself and ane hbers with an 
Merk rapidly w = mill, ean sizes. 
rapidly at ty 
No experience orbs = Get | 
Free Catalogue and Low Prices, 


Fh 5 ag! mill est’y Se. 
tei tomiesi Bides. New York 


Perfection Water Basin 


with side inlet and Strainer. 
Superior to all others, with 
none of their objectionable 
features. Also Perfection 
Swing Stanchions, Steel 
Stall and Manger Parti- 
tions. Send for Circulars. 
BATES & SWIFT SP. MFG. CO., Box C, CUBA, N. Y. 
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A Reliable Water Supply S 
Have * in ing woes wns an 
you want it it. ped from ae. =. Bee 


io expense for pow 
rs. Install it yourself, or we w 


wank = “HIGH-DUTY 


guarsates to put it in to your em 
satisfaction be Ay fixed 














Mad Cisterns, Foundations, Ete. 


e of Concrete Blocks 


With our Home Bulider Machine, blocks can be made im 
your spare time or rainy ar jo preee S last for- 
am 008 Sones ae fire-procf. Our advice and 


7 Write for our Free 
Bookiot which gies ful information and our special cffer. 
DEAL CONCRET 


E MACHINERY CO. 
ei Madieon jleon @treet South 


Bend, Indians 
W DRILLING & 
S PROSPECTING MACHINES 
Fastest drillers known. Great money earners? 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO 








WHEELS, PRciOnT gan $8.38, io ¢ See Wee 


T my. whesls 94 to 62m 
tanh Bay tape Quen, thamebnen SUP BEOEEERCN aD 
ESS, 9. LEARN HOW TO BUY DIRECT. Cotaleg fave. Repair 
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THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES - 


— Boston cage 

0.. 30% ‘ 

* 28 29% 27 

1908. . 26 27 25 
With the exception of the. but- 


ter season ending Apr 30, 06, and the 
year closing Apr 50, "O08, the past year’s 
total New York receipts were never 


before reached. From May 1, ‘U9, to 
May 1, *10, receipts were 2,270,655 
packages, the year before 2,378,158. 


The banner year in 1906 arrivals were 
2,510,124. The ‘ sh of season last 
year opening in May .vas late in start- 
ing, but receipts soon picked up; in 
June, July and Aug arrivals fell lower 
than the same months of 08. Early 
in the fall it became evident the pro- 
duction was falling far behind con- 
sumption and reserved stocks proved 
inadequate for demand. Then fol- 
lowed an adjustment of prices, and 
little protest was made by consumers 
to paying the extreme high prices for 
the best goods. However, substitutes 
were used freely by those who would 
have been purchasers of poorer grades. 
The range of values last year was 
nearly 13c, the low point being 2 5Mc 
in Jane, with the high figure in Dec 
f 38c. Storage butter was put away 


at an average of 26@28c and mar-| 
keted during the fall and winter at | 


30 @ 34c 

At New York, demand has been 
fair, absorbing arrivals reasonably 
well. Receipts are increasing, and 
quality is improving. Choice cmy 
sels as high as 29%c p Ib, dairy 
2814e, “ western imitation emy 23@ 
24%c, factory 22% @238c. 

At Chicago, receipts lately have 
been heavier than a year ago, but 
business has been only moderate. 
Good to choice cmy butter sells at 26 
@27c p ib. Dairy butter is in light 
supply and sells at 24@26c. 


The Cheese Markets 


At the close of the cheese year, 
May 1, at New York the old stock is 
closely cleaned up, and prices on new 
were started at an excéptionally high 
level. During the cheese year June 
saw a fractional drop in quotations 
first established, and from then up to 
Mar, *10, there was rractically a steady 
advance until prices reached a point 
where consu* iptive demand was seri- 
o sly cut down. Cheese went into 
storage last fall at a very high cost. 
Total receipts at New York the past 
year were about 790,000 bxs, against 
878,000 the previous year, or a shrink- 
age of about 90,000. The selling range 
was 12% @17%ec p lb, against 9@ 
15%ec the year before. Less cheese 


was exported last year than the year | 


ending May 1, ’ 

At New York, market is steady on 
finest new cheese, with stock show- 
ing fine body and flavor selling at 
13% @14c. Feeling on medium grades 
is dull. Good Wis cheese can be 
bought at 16@16%c skim cheese 
steady; old full cream special 1714;¢, 
new white and colored 13té4c. 

At Canton, last 
butter sold at 28%c p Ib, 
sales were 1500 tubs at 26%c. Cheese 
brought 13c¢ p lb, and 700 bxs were 
sold, last year 600 bxs brought 12%.4 
13e. Old officers of Canton board of 
trade were re-elected last Saturday. 

At Watertown, cheese market last 
Saturday was active at we 
ver the previous week. Sate’ aggre- 
gated 67 lots, 4250 bxs at 13@138%c 
Pp Ib for large twins, and 13% @13\%c¢ 
for daisy twins. 

At Chicago, last week practically 
finished the market on old cheese of 
American shapes. Market for some 
time has been steady for all makes. 
New full cream twins sell at 18%c Dp 
Ib, daisies 14%c, young America 14c, 
longhorns 15c. 


Tobacco Plants Well Started 


last year 








Everything points toward early set- 


ting of tobacco in Lancaster Co, Pa, if 
weather conditions continue as favor- 
able in the future as up to date. Plants 
are well along in the beds; but the 
recent cold weather has retarded 
pie slightly. However, the time is 
fast coming when in a normal season 
it would be warm, and plants have 
at least two weeks’ earlier start than 
usual. The small plants-are anywhere 
from just starting to the size of a 
quarter. 
Growers are 


active in - preparin 


fields by plowing and harrowing, an 
Some are weeding beds. The estim 


ates 





week 1000 tubs of! 


} 


advance | 





a hands were from 10 to 15%; some 
of this is the best portion of the crop. 
The buying remains fairly 
average crops are being picked 
around 10c p 1b. 


green recently announced the foliow- 
ing prices at the opening of the sea- 
son. In large quantities arsenic in kegs 
15% @16c p Ib, 2 and 6-lb bxs 17%c, 
fractional Ibs up to 20%c. 
ties of less than 500 Ibs, 3%c advance. 


$1 p bu, corn 53c, oats 45c, rye TO0c, 
bran 25 p ton, middlings 27, 
hay ry 

milch cows 25@60 ea, fat steers 7@8c 


prints 320. dairy 20@ 28c, 








us " ™ 


THE LATEST enpapcin 


on the 1909 crop remaining in farm- * 255. doz, 
ane + Sa 


active, and 


up ries 5 @ 6. 





Paris Green Prices—Makers of paris 


In quanti- this summer. 


winter season 


er 
the 
cents a quart, 





OHTO—At Columbus, wheat 98c@ 


timothy 


15@16, oat straw 6.50, re oe 


through 
40,000 8% 


lb, hogs 
Boston daily, 


9@9%c, cmy butter 3c, 
cheese 17c, in 


* me hry Tette p ib, pea beans 
2.75 Pp bu. apples 83@4 p 
New Fla potatoes 3 p bbl, 
best flour 6, strawberries 15@ 18c p at. 


Milk War—New 
are up in arms against the injustice 
of Boston milk contractors 
attempting to lower the price of milk 
practically 1 cent a quart to the farm- 


and they declare the 
high cost of production makes it im- 
perative they receive the same price 
summer. 
are willing to give but 3 cents. 
quart cans milk are used 
and of this amount 
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live fowls 15c p Ib, farmers have held back about 838,000 
p bu, onions 7T0@ cans. This milk comes from all the 


Shir cramer. New England states excepting Rhode 


New York. 
a strike since 


and northern 
have been on May 
England farmers 
recruits, 
ting milk from New 
and evidently 


who are 


ers easily. Much indignation is felt 
Farmers through °Y New England farmers that New 
receive around 4 York is thus butting in and working 
against the farmer The state board 


of agriculture, the state 


even the legislature in 


grange, 


Contractors 


About and 


seen for many years, 
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A FEW OF THE MANY VERY PROMINENT 


MORE THAN ONE MILLION USERS OF 
DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 





U.8. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

The Royal Dairy of England, at Sandringham, England. 

Hon. Levi P. Morton, Ex- Vice-President of the United States, 
B. H. Harriman, Esq., (estate of), the late great railway magnate. 
J. Pierpont Morgan, Esq., the greatest of bankers. 

Hon. Whitelaw Reid, U.S. Ambassador to England. 

R. W. Sears, Esq., founder of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Hon. J. M. Dickinson, U. 8. Secretary of War. 

Charles L. Tiffany, Esq., of Tiffany & Co., the famous jewelers. 
J.C, Hoagland, Esq., President Royal Baking Powder Co. 
Ex-Goy. W. D. Hoard, proprietor of Hoard'’s Dairyman. 

James J. Hill, Esq., the great western railway magnate. 
Clarence H. Mackay, Esq., Pres’t Postal Telegraph & Cable Oo. 
Sir Hugh Montagu Allan, head of the Allan steamship lines. ! 
C. P. Goodrich, Esq., the well known dairy writer. 

P. E. Sharpless, Esq., of Sharpless’ ** Philadelphia " butter fame. 
Walter W. Law, Esq., owner of the famous Briarcliff Farms. 
Beatrice Creamery Co., largest creamery concern in the world. 
J. Ogden Armour, Esq., head of Armour & Co., Chicago. 

George Burnham, Esq., President Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Frederick G. Bourne, Esq., President Singer Sewing Machine Co. |" 
H. N. Higginbotham, Esq., President Chicago World's Fair. 
John Huyler, Esq., the famous New York candy maker. 

T. Eaton, Esq., (estate of), of Toronto's great department store. 
Denman Thompson, Esq., the actor of “ Old Homestead” fame. 
Hon. Paris Gibson, Ex-U. 8. Senator from Montana. 

Dr. J. A. Mead, President the Howe Scale Co. 

H. 0. Havemeyer, Esq., (estate of), late Pres’t Amer. Sugar Co. 
Henry Clay Pierce, Esq., President Waters-Pierce Oil Co. 

John Newman, Esq., President Elgin Butter Board of Trade. 
William A. Wright, Esq., Ex-Pres’t New York Milk Exchange. 
Fairfield Dairy Co., famous for its “ certified " milk. 

Norman B. Ream, Esq., of the Pullman Palace Car Co. 

L. F. Swift, Esq., President Swift Packing Co., Chicago. 

Edward D. Adams, Esq., head of the Allis-Chalmers Co. 

Prof. W.,H. Caldwell, Secretary American Guernsey Cattle Club. 
Dr. Leslie D. Ward, Vice-Pres’t Prudential Life Insurance Co. 
Dr. Charles H. Frazier, Medical Dean University of Pennsylvania. 
Dr. 8. B. Hartman, of“ Peruna’’ and stock furm fame, 

Hon. Sidney Fisher, Canadian Minister of Agriculture. 

Nathan Straus, Esq., head of R. H. Macy & Co., New York. 
George Abbott, Esq., Philadelphia's largest milk dealer. 

Moses Taylor, Esq., President Lackawanna Steel Co, 

C. Brigham & Co., Boston's great milk dealers. 

George Eastman, Esq., President the Eastman Kodak Co. 
George H. Ellis, Esq., proprietor Christian Register, Boston, 

J. R. Whipple, Esq., prop’r Touraine & Young's Hotels. Boston. 
J. B. Haggin, Esq., the great capitalist and breeder. 

F. L. Houghton, Esq., Sec'y Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ Assn. 
John Arbuckle, Esq., the great Ne w York coffee merchant. 

Col. F. P. Holland, proprietor of Teras Farm and Ranch. 

Walter M. Lowney, Esq., the great candy manufacturer, 

Mrs. Scott Durand, owner Chicago's famous “ Crabtree” dairy. 
8. R. Guggenheim, Esq., the American Smelting Co. magnate. 
William MacKenzie, Esq., President Canadian Northern Railway. 
BE. A. Darling, Esq., President American Jersey Cattle Club. 
Sheffield Farms Co., the high-class milk producers. 

W. H. Wanamaker, Esq., the Philadelphia clothier. 

Horton Ice Cream Co., the biggest concern of its kind. 

P. G. Henderson, Esq., President Red Polled Cattle Club. 

Hon. Wayne MoVeagh, Ex-U.8. Attorney General. 

Philip Moen, Esq., the great wire manufacturer. 

Hon. Fleteher D. Proctor, Ex-Governor of Vermont. 

Colgate Hoyt, Esq., President Automobile Club of America. 

T. S. Cooper, Esq., the chief importer of Jersey cattle. 

George W. Vanderbilt, Esq., owner great “ Biltmore" N.C. estate. 





All of the agricultural colleges and 98 per cent. of the world’s creameries and butter factories. 


Andrew Carnegie, Esq., the great philanthropist & steel magnate, 
John D. Rockefeller, Esq., President of the Standard Oil Co. 
Judge Alton B. Parker, Democratic ex-candidate for President. 
Borden's Condensed Milk Co., the world's greatest milk concern. 
C. I. Hood, Esq., of “ sarsaparilla ” and fancy cattle fame. 

J. B. Duke, Esq., President the American Tobacco Co. 

George J. Gould, Esq., the railway and financial magnate. 

H. B. Gurler, Esq., the Dean of American dairying. 

R. T. Crane, Esq., President the Crane Co., Chicago. 

Hon. Seth Low, Ex-Mayor of New York City. 

August Belmont, Esq., the banker and subway magnate. 
Thomas W. Lawson, Esq., of ** frenzied finance *' fame. 

Sir William Van Horne, Ex-President Canadian Pacific Railway. 
E. M. Barton, Esq., President the Western Electric Co. 

0. C. Barber, Esq., President Digmond Match Co, 

W. Campbell Clark, Esq., of the Clark Thread Co. 

James A. Rumrill, Esq., Ex-Pres't Boston & Albany Railroad, 
Mrs. W. E. H. Massey, Dentonia Park Farm, Toronto. 

Hon. John W. Goff, Supreme Court Justice, New York. 

Hon. Thomas Ballantyne, Ex-Speaker Ontario Parliament. 

J. D. Farrell, Esq., Vice-President Oregon & Washington R. R. 
Col. Chas, F. Mills, editor Farm Home, Springfield, Ill. 

Hon. L. J. Forget, Canadian Dominion Senator. 

Walker-Gordon Laboratories, of nearly all the large cities. 
Robert W. Reford, Esq., the steamship magnate of Montreal. 
Dr. Geo. C. Mosher, owner St, Louis Fair prize dairy herd. 

Hon. W. Owens, Canadian Dominion Senator. 

C. A. Griscom, Esq., head of the great American steamship lines. 
W. Gettys, Esq., the celebrated Tennessee Jersey breeder. 
Western Ohio Creamery Co., the largest of eastern creameries. 
Hon. W. B. Barney, President Lowa State Dairy Assn. 

B, F. Yoakum, Esq., head of “ Frisco’ railway system 

Geo. Brumder, Esq., President Germania Pub. Co., Milwaukee, 
Glenside Stock Farm, World’s Champion Short Horn Breeders. 
Neil P. Anderson, Esq., Texas’ largest cotton factor. 

Henry Sherwin, Esq., President Sherwin-Williams Paint Co. 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Canada's greatest distillers. 

J. Hendry Smith, Eeq., Detroit's largest grocer. 

Henry C. Wallace, Esq., editor of Wallace's Farmer. 

Jacob Miller, Esq., Secretary International Hotel Stewards Assn. 
Hon. Knute Nelson, U. 8. Senator from Minnesota. 

Hon. John Sundberg, Pres't lowa Corn Growers’ Association. 
Victor F. Lawson, Esq., editor Chicago Daily News, 

A. A. Hurd, Esq., General Attorney “ Santa Fe" Railroad. 

8. 8. Carvalho, Esq., manager of the Hearst newspapers. 

Frank A. Vanderlip, Esq., President America's greatest bank. 
Miss Helen Gould, the great New York philanthropist. 

J. H. Rushton, Esq., Presideat Fairmont Creamery Co. 
Traymore, Chaifonte and Haddon Hall Hotels, Atlantic City. 
Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, President Armour Institute, Chicago. 

F. L. Daggett, Esq., Manager Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

M. 8. Driggs, Esq., Pres*t Williamsburgh Fire Insurance Co. 
Benjamin Stern, Esq., of Stern Bros., dry goods, New York. 

E. B. Thomas, Esq., President Lehigh Valley R. R. Co, 

H. B. Duryea, Esq., of the famous starch manufacturers, 

Hon. Wm. J. Gaynor, Mayor of New York City. 

Hershey Chocolate Co., the famous chocolate makers. 

Holland Dairy Co., Colorado Spring's magnificent dairy. 

Ewell Farm, Spring Hill, Tenn., fine cattie and horse breeders. 
“Al” G. Field, Esq., the famous minstrel as well as farmer. 

Edw. R. Strawbridge, Esq., 8trawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, 
John Hays Hammond, Esq., the $500,000. a year mining engineer, 
Frank E. De Long, Esq., of ** hook and eye’’ fame. 

Hon, John Lee Carroll, Ex-Governor of Maryland. 

Joseph L. Jones, Esq., President Philadelphia Milk Exchange. 
John Lowber Welsh, Esq., President Keystone Watch Case Co, 











The De Laval Separator Company 
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Island and much of it from eastern 
Farmers 


and are standing firm with many new 
Boston contractors are get- 
York contractors, 
supplying their consum- 


and 
Massachusetts 
are backing the farmers in their fight 
it is sure to be a struggle such 
as New England agriculture has not 
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The Easiest-Riding Car in the World 
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The White Steam Car has many desirable qualities which are not. | 
equalled in any other type of car. At all times and under all conditions it | 





- 4s noiseless, absolutely free from vibration, smokeless and odorless. It is 
easiest on tires. It has unequalled hill-climbing ability. ‘The engine can 
never be “‘stalled.”’ It is by far the easiest car to. control and it is, there- 
fore, the safest car for passengers as well as for other users of the high- 
way. Either kerosene or gasoline may be used as fuel. 


The development of the White Steam Car—the perfection of details, 
simplification of parts, etc.—has gone on steadily from year to year. As 
a result, the 1910 White Steamer represents as great an advance over the 
steam car of a few years ago, as does the 1910 White Gasoline Car com- 
pared with gasoline cars designed several years ago. 














| During the last nine months—from July 1st to date—more White 
Steamers have been made and delivered to customers than in the corre- 
sponding period of any previous year. 
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Are you familiar with the many desirable features of the 1910 White Steam Car P 
A vostal to us brings a copy of our catalog. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


806 EAST 79th STREET 
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New York, Broadway at 62nd St. Atlanta, 120-122 Marietta St. n 
Boston, 320 Newbury St. CLEVELAND Chicago, 240 Michigan Ave. : 
Philadelphia, 629-33, North Broad OHIO Toronto, 170 King St., West t 

St. San Francisco, Market St. at Van g 






Pittsburg, 138-148 Beatty St. 












The Sleep of the Laboring Man 


BY L. C. SEaL 


The sleep of the laboring man is sweet! 
When the trudge of the day is o’er 
God paaeetee te him the repose that’s 


mee 
Te rank with the toil before. 
The stars filter rofn from ethereal sheen, 
Throw the shadowy watches of 
night, 
A shimmer of hopes that abide between 
His margins of daily light. 


The sleep of the laboring man is sweet! 
When the brain of the tradesman 


wakes, 
When the pulses of merriment throb and 


No stir on his slumber breaks; 
The woof of his dream is the subtle 
blend 
The whisper of wind, 
friend, 
And call-of the night-bird near. 
Of the sounds which he last gave ear— 


Should Farm Women Be Lonely 
BY MRS J. A. SEIBOLD 

BE everybody—seems to think the 

farmer's wife is lonely in the 


winter, with a loneliness that amounts 
to isolation; that she is a recluse, @ 
shut-in, a captive, as it were, ine 
trenched in the fortress of her ows 
home. So often I have heard it said 
that she usually has a cold house, no 
recreation, and eternal, unceasing, 
unvarying. hard work, and that she is 
lonely with a mighty loneliness that 
cannot be expressed save in the harsh 
lines and crow’s-feet that prematurely 
mark her face. 

They say these things, but how 
many of them are true? The answer 
depends upon the farmer’s wife, and 
even more upon the farmer, who is 
directly responsible for the comfort 
or discomfort in which she lives. 
There are farmers and farmers you 
know, and there are farmers’ wives 
and farmers’ wives. Some have plecs- 
ant homes and some have not. Some 
have well-stored minds’ which make 
them sufficient unto themselves, oth- 
ers—let us draw a veil over the mind 
of the woman who is always lone- 











VERYBODY—that is, nearly 


some. Her type is not always con- 
fined to the farm. Her trouble is 
lack of culture. By that I do not 


mean necessarily that she lacks what 
is known as higher education. There 
is a culture of the heart and head 
that comes from doing kindly deeds, 
and by the application of good, gen- 


eral reading that is more desirable 
than the lore of all the books on 
earth. The mind of the ever lonely 


woman, poor thing, is so badly nour- 
ished that she depends on others for 
its daily sustenance. Such women 
should be pitied, and in the broad 
sense-——educated. 


At Her Best She Is Idzai 
But if the truth were known this 
type exists less on the farm, perhaps, 
than elsewhere, for the farmer's wife 
is a leader, an organizer, a maker of 
things, a doer of deeds which have 
their inception in her intelligence and 
their execution at her clever finger- 
ends, Taken at her best she is ideal. 
She paints the lights : d shadows of 
country life with a broad brush. She 
knows her salvation does not depend 
on the way her skirt “hangs,”’ up- 
on the trim dimensions of her waist, 
nor the modishness of her. ceat, 
though she likes to took as well as is 
compatible with comfort and reason. 
She knows ét is the higher things that 
matter and the higher things are of 
the home, the things that are usually 
considered drudgery, irksome, ig- 
noble, menial, if you will—the things 
: that make for the health and happi- 
: ness of-her household. She knows 
that the things that matter most are 
whether the bread is good, the food 
wholesome and properly prepared, 
the children bathed, the rooms clean 
and well-ventilated, the morals of her 
srowing children looked after instead 
of being left to chance as they are in 
SO many households. And she knows 

there her children are at night. 
I do not claim that homes like this 
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exist nowhere but on the farm, but I 
say that farm homes may be more 
easily made conducive to right living 
than any others, because there is 
more space, more air, mofe freedom, 
more atmosphere, both physical and 
mental; and the good things of life 
may be had at a nominal cost of 
money and labor, instead of exhaust- 
ing the very limits of one’s resources. 

The detached home is of course the 
ideal. home, Congestion is abnormal. 
Everybody knows how ‘difficult it is 
to rear children in a flat. Everybo y 
knows how next to impossible it is in 
summer time. Amd the advanta-s 
of farm lifé may be had at such rea- 
sonable cost if the farmer and his 
wife know how to grasp their oppor- 
tunities, as compared with the ex- 
orbitant price one must pay in the 
city for space and air and light and 
the freedom that is the natural heri- 
tage of all growing things. 

All this may sound as a far cry 
from the subject of a woman's lone- 
liness On the farm, but in reality 
these are the reasons that should 
have everything to do with her lack 
of loneliness. No intelligent woman 
need be lonely on a farm if her hus- 
band will do his part, and she knows 
how to do -..ers. His part does not 
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HE New Hampshire state board 
of health falls in line in the 
battle against the common 

drinking cup in schools. In a bulletin 
just iseued is a most timely article 
entitled, Death in School Drinking 
Cups. This is supplemented by an 
article on the sanitary drinking foun- 
tain, which is illustrated. Of course, 
a fountain is not practicable for the 
country school, still the »- common 
drinking cup can be done away with 
by inducing the pupils to bring their 
own cups. Hygienic paper cups can be 
bought at a very small cost, and if 
necessary these should be supplied by 
the school authorities. In any case 
the children should be urged to bring 
their own private drinking cups and 


should be discouraged from loaning 
one cup to another. 
It is no lenger a theory, but an 


established fact, that disease can be 
communicated by the drinking: cup. 
Unquestionably many of the epidemics 
of various diseases which have pre- 
vailed in the country from time te 
time have been largely due to the 
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The Runaways 


Hop along! Skip along! 
Watch us as we trip along! 
For we'd have you understand 

Off we are to Wonderland— 
Land of monkeys, elephants, 
Parrakeets and honey ants. 


consist in putting nine-tenths of his 
money in the bank and letting her do 
without everything she needs, as 
many old-fashioned farmers used to 
do. I feel sure this phase is passing. 
Lord hasten the day when it shall 
have passed altoget.er! The farmer 
has come to realize that current home 
comfort means even more than treas- 
ure hidden away for a rainy day- 
that it means the development and 
education of his family from the 
background of a comfortable home. I 
believe the memory of a spacious, 
cheery living room in the glow of the 
evening fire with the family as- 
sembled at. their various tasks and 
recreations is one of the strongest in- 
fluences for good that a boy or girl 
can take with them out into life. 
City life does away with this pleas- 
ant evening assemblage in many 
cases. In urban homes young chil- 
dren are often confined to their own 
quarters and the ‘:alf-grown boy and 
girl wander afar to seek their mates, 
and sometimes incidentally their ruin. 


Waiting the Dawn 








Dark is my night. 
Athwart my path no ray of light 
Points me the way, but patiently 
O Sun of Righteousness, that Thou 
I wait the da because I know, 
Art shining still, and soon Thy glow 
fill my sky! Thus comes my dawn 


And night is 
és {Emma C. Hewitt. 
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All the funny things you see 
At the circus there will be. 
Bill the goat is going, too 
So is ss; it wouldn't do 
Don’t you know, to go away 
And leave them home alone to stay. 


drinking cup, by means of which the 
germs have been conveyed from one 
family to another. 

Not only school authorities, but par- 
ents, should see to it that their chil- 
dren are protected from such con- 
tagion. Give each child a drinking cup 
or glass, and see that it is returned to 


the home occasionally for thorough 
cleansing. Explain to the child how 
serious a matter it is to drink after 
another. 





Teach the Children to Swim 





E swimming season, that sea- 
son which is the dread of so 
many mothers, is close upon 
us. See to it that your boys, and your 
girls too, if that be possible, learn 


how to swim. Swimming should be a 
requisite part of every child’s educa- 
tion. The knowledge and the skill 
may at any time mean the saving of 
buman life. 

Do not forbid your boy to go in the 
water. Just see that he goes with 
some older boy or man whom you 
ean trust and who knows how to 
swim and to teach swimming. Prob- 
ably no single exercise yet devised ts 
more beneficial than swimming. It 
develops the lungs, it gives self-confi- 
dence and self-control, it strengthens 
those portions of the body which most 
require strengthening, it is splendid 
for the back muscles, legs ani arms 


Se 
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are symmetrically developea and, 
when not carried to an excess, noth- 
ing surpasses it for the vital organs. 

Instead of forbidding your boy to 
go swimming, send him swimming— 
with a teacher. You will do him a 
kindness, You will save yourself 
worry in the future and, as it has 
been said before, the time may come 
when his strength and knowledge of 
the art of swimming may be _ the 
means of saving life. 


A Few Conundrums 


What is the difference between a 
new 5-cent piece and an old-fash- 
ioned quarter? Twenty cents, 

What is the greatest eyesore in a 
farmyard? A pig-sty. 

What grows bigger the more you 
contract it? Debt. 

What article that we wear is most 
affectionate? A porous plaster, be- 
cause it becomes very much attached 
to us. 

When are weeds not weeds? 
they become widows. 

Why is a ballooonist greatly to be 
envied? Because he rises rapidly in 
the world and has excellent prospects. 

What is the color of a grass plot 
covered with snow? Invisible green. 

How does water get into the water- 
Melon? The seed is planted in the 
spring. 

When is a silver cup most likely to 
run? When it’s chased. 

When may a man's pocket be 
empty and yet have something in it? 
When it has a hole in it. 

When butter is worth 20 cents a 





When 


pound, wha will a ton of coal come 
to? Ashes. 

From a word of five letters take 
two and leave one. St-one. 

What is a lawyer's favorite pud- 
ding? Suet. (Sue-it.) 


What is that which though black, 
enlightens the world? Ink. 
Which is the most moral musical 


instrument? An upright piano. 
How do you make a slow borse 
fast? Tie him to a post. 





A Boy’s Escay on Girls 


BY M. B, RAMSEY 


IRLS isn’t good for much ex- 
cept for the storekeepers to sell 
fine rament to, an’ to bring trub- 
ble on their little bruthers an’ other 
men. They have to be give up to all 
heir lives, or else, if they ’re little, they 


cry, an’ if they’re grown up they git 
mad at nothin’ an’ say they won’t 
marry you never, never! Sister Sue 
done Bob Layton that way, an’ he’s 
the best feller I know—brings me 


gum an’ gives me a dime most every 


time he comes if I'll go acrost the 
street an’ play with Jimmy Perkins 
two hours. 

Cirls is crule an’ hartless; they 
wear lots of false things to make 


men think they are prettier than they 


reely are, an’ then they trample on 
‘em. When they see a nice, onner- 
able man like Bob Layton sailin’ 


acrost the see to fite .or his country 
with a broken hart, they'll be sorry, 
an’ so will I, an’ it'll serve ’em rite. 

Girls is no good till they git to be 
your mother an’ then you bet they 
are all rite 





Books for the Young—lIt is both a 
parental and a public duty to see that 
young folks are wisely guided in their 
reading. Their emotions are quick, 
their imaginations overactive and un- 
disciplined, their love of excitement 
is keen; the critical powers are low, 
their judgment is immature, their 
knowledge of the realities of life is 
practically nil. They have, as a result, 
substantially no natural protection 
against the literary charilatan and 
quack. 





The Kitchen Window should look 
out upon something attractive.. If it 
does not now command a view of the 
road or a pretty scene plant some 
perennial flowers within the range of 
sight. They will pay well in satis- 
faction. 
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’ROUND THE WORLD 


Strange Places and Faces Seen 
by a Farmers’ Wife 


{This is the second letter from a 
farm woman now eceircling the earth. 
The first was from El Paso, Texas, and 
the one to be printed next week was 
written on the boat en route to Hono- 
lulu. These letters are written ex- 
clusively for our readers.—The Editor.] 


The Land of Sunshine 


SAN FRANcisco, Fes 3, 1910. 
Dear Sister Stay-at-Homes: 

After leaving El Paso, we entered 
upon an almost interminable waste 
of sand, sagebrush and yucca plants, 
strewn with carcasses of steers and 
other animals, We realized then that 
America with its diversified gifts had 
its Sahara. 

At Cochise a peculiar condition ob- 
tains, A broad alkaline bed spreads 
out. This _is apparently skirted by 
mountains at. whose base a lake 
seems to mirror them. This, how- 
ever, is a snare and a delusion, as it 
is only a mirage. which may be seen 
any bright day. 

Passing through a small town, we 
stopped in front of a cabin before 
which twosquaws stood shielding their 
eyes with their hands while absorbed 
in looking at a distant object. Three 
or four little ones were grouped about 
them when one of our party left the 
car and stole a.snapshot. Suddenly 
discovering that they were victims of 
the camera fiend, with a look of hor- 
ror upon their faces, like a flash they 
disappeared within, verily believing 
through superstition that a year had 
heen subtracted from their lives, 

Sunday morning upon arising early 
a most beautiful picture held us al- 
most spellbound. The sun was com- 
ing up in a bank of gold which grad- 
ually changed into a glowing red, 
mottled here and there with an ex- 
quisite green, all of which was per- 
fectly reflected in the beautiful Sal- 
ton sea. Beyond rose in the distance 
the outlines of isclated mountains, 
From this time on, we were sure we 
were approaching the Golden Gate. 
Before noon exclamations of surprise 
and delight were heard on every side 
as great orange groves with their 
gelden fruit and glossy, green leaves 
stretched from the tracks ‘in perfectly 
regular rows. Our first stop was at 
Pomona, a city delightfully situated 
near old snow-capped Mt Baldy, and 
dedicated to the goddess of fruit. The 
name is not inappropriate as without 
doubt it is the center of the orange 
or citrous fruit belt. 

Los Angeles with its surroundings 
and multitude of attractions kept us 
busy from morning until night dur- 
ing our stay. We visited the ostrich 
farm where we saw that gorgeous 
bird, not that his plumage was in 
anywise gay, but that at one time 
there might be seen four or five or- 
anges going down his throat with in- 
satiable greed. The soldier’s home, 
Redonda beach, the pigeon farm 
and numerous other attractions are 
very interesting to the tourists, who 
by the way, give to Los Angeles its 
principal industry, spending there as 
they do, upon an average one-quarter 
of a million dollars per week. Much 
of the land about the city has been 
redeemed through irrigation and 
enormous prices are now paid for 
sandy building lots. 

Taking the coast line of the South 
Pacific, we passed through a most 
charming section as we played hide- 
and-seek with the ocean. The numer- 
ous derricks in the sea at Summer- 
land for pumping oil presented an 
unusual sight. At one point, in or- 
der to make a rise within a certain 
distance, the road makes a complete 
loop, crossing itself at a considerable 
hight. 

Passing through tunnel after tun- 
nel, we emerged into a dense mist. 
Descending, we looked back and dis- 
covered the mountain we had just 
left enveloped in the fluffiest, soft, 
white cloud, while its peak ascended 
above, reminding one of Goldsmith's 
village preacher: 

“Like some tall cliff that lifts its aw- 
ful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway 
leaves the storm, 

Though round its breast the rolling 
cloud is spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 

At Santa Cruz, we saw some of the 
big trees which have stood sentinels 
for ages and appear to be in a state 
of preservation to keep their silent 
watches jong after the youngest gen- 
eration shall have passed away. 














the people of Santa Cruz, chagrined, 
yet loyal as all Californians are wont 
to be, were profuse in their apolagies 
for the weather, which was certainly 
off its good behavior. 

At Palo Alto we spent a good por- 
tion of a day in visiting the campus 
of Stanford university. In architec- 
ture it is entirely unlike any of our 
eastern institutions with its magni- 
ficent broad porticoes extending in all 
directions around the main building. 
We experienced in a small degree the 
sorrow the students and Californians 
in general felt when they looked up- 
on the ruins of what was once their 
beautiful chapel. Large quantities of 
broken mosaics lay piled about, while 
portions remaining in the dome speak 
eloquently of its former loveliness. 
It is in the course of reconstruction, 
and it is hoped its beauty may be per- 
fectly restored. This institution, as 
all colleges should be, is situated in 
a prohibition town and has set a high 
standard for its students. It counts 
not so-much upon its numbers as its 
high degree of scholarship, hoping 
some day, we were informed, to.make 
it a university for college graduates 
only. 

On reaching San Yrancisco, we 
could scarcely realize t at it could so 
recently have been laid in ruins, 
Beautiful, substantial buildings are 
rising on every side. Had the same 
calamity overtaken one -of our east- 
ern towns, I fear she would have 
folded her hands in dismay and slow- 
ly crept out of the ashes to muse for 
a season on her grief. The spirit of 
the Californian will not down, and as 
he looks out upon the broad Pacific, 
his prophetic «ye sees unparalleled 
activity upon its waters as the orien- 
tal countries develop and put on the 
strength of a new civilization. 

My next will be addressed to you, 
not from a foreign land, but from a 
land of foreigners. Until then, fare- 
well. ; 

Your sister country woman, 
Hattie D. Tupper. 


Dear Host: I am-a young man 21 
years old, and take much interest in 
Table Talk. I certainly do agree with 
“Presbyterian Boy’ on lhome mis- 





sions. I read in daily papers of peo- 
ple starving in the streets of our 
large cities and with no place to 
sleep. Do we not need home mis- 


sions? there among these poverty- 
stricken creatures? I believe that 
there would be fewer crimes if these 
unfortunate people were provided 
for.—[Farmer’s Son of Maryland. 








There is no prob- 
lem of increased cost 
of food if you eat 
more 


Quaker Oats 


An ideal food; delicious; 
appetizing; strengthening. 


Compared with other 
foods Quaker Oats costs 
almost nothing and yet it 
builds the best. o 





Square up your screen doors 
Don’t let them 

open for flies ani 

mosquitoes. Attach 


x ANTI- 
SAG 


SCREEN ¥ 
DOOR BRACE 


ime minute. Straightens any 


— hardware or screen 
dinect. ate caah vith screws, 
postpaid, guaranteed. 

F. EDW. SNYDER 
69 Erie St.,Massillen,O. 





‘SEEKING THE WORLD 


terrific gale blew the entire day and 


You can do in 
one hour, what now 
requires a whole day. 

1 hour of easy turning of a 
wheel while you sit. ~ Clothes 
will be whiter, will last longer. 

Use an 


O. K. Washer 


Large tub of red cypress, will never 
w cannot wabble. 
id is steam of, keeping water 
hot. Nas 
Simple Roller Gearing makes it 
easy for child to operate. 


‘\ » guarantee with 





You require cotton 
dress-goods that will 
wear well and wash 
without fading. 


Simpson-Eddystone 
Black & White Prints 
—the calicoes of 
well- woven cloth, 
beautiful designs 
and absolutely fast 
color never fail to 
give solid satisfac- 


tion. 
If your dealer hasn't Simpson- 

Eddystone Prints write us his name, 

We'll help him supply you. 

The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa. 

Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 





























SHADE ‘b years, ond @ 
ROLLERS Sa vie on Ia fo eoleg 


Original and anequalled. 
Wood or tin rollers. ‘“‘Improved"* 
sequires no tacks, Inventor's 

signature on genuine: 
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From Oven Door 
to Farm House Door 


That sums up the whole story 
when you buy soda crackers hy 
name— 


needa 
ee & 
iscuit 
As soon as they are baked they are 
placed in moisture-proof packages. In 


this way they are kept free from dust, 
damp and other harmful conditions. 


This means that you are a/ways 
assured of fresh, clean, crisp, unbroken 
soda crackers no matter where you 
buy them or whem you eat them. 


They come in five cent packages. 
ie sold in bulk) 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Eloise Tells the Fascinating Story of 
Yeast and the How and Why of 
Good Bread 

May 1, 1910 

Dear Aliee: What do you think? 
The very next day after your letter 
came was the day for our DS class, 
and Miss Bailey said we were to have 
bread! My, but there’s a lot to learn 
about yeast! I don’t know if I can 
ever explain it so you will under- 
stand, but I will do my best. 

At last we have found out about 
flours. You were asking that a long 
time ago when we Were on cakes. 
Now it seems that bread flour, which 
is a little more expensive than pastry, 
is‘ much richer in a nutritious sub- 
stance. calléd gluten. Gluten is a 
tough, elastic substance fike albumen 
with the same properties as the other 
examples of protein we have studied. 
Foods made with flour rich in gluten 
are more nutritious, but tougher wn- 
less more shortening is used, except 
in the case of bread, where the dough 
is made porous by a new principle of 
leavening called fermentation, which 
Iam about to expiain to you. Fer- 
mentation deprives the -gluten of its 
toughness, so our. bread, if properly 
made, is light and tender, but pies, 
eakes_ and cookies made with bread 
flour and. raised. with baking powder 
will: be tough and hard unless very 
much more shortening is used than 


with the pastry flour. However, we 
do not depend upon pastries and 
fancy cakes. for nutriment, but only 


for variety and for the carbohydrates 
they furnish, so we are justified in 
using a product that: gives most satis- 
factory fTesults for this branch of 
cooking, and in letting our bread sup- 
ply the protein. If you wish to see 
how gluten looks make a small lump 
of dough with flour and water, and 
then: let water run through it until 
the starth is all washed away. The 
vellowish, rubbery mass that is left 
is gluten. Now about the yeast. It 
is all so wonderful! 


The Marvel of Yeast 


Yeast belongs to a class of sub- 
stances known as ferments, which 
have the power of changing starch 


into sugar and sugar into alcohol and 
our old friend carbon dioxide. You 
remember when we were learning 
ibout bacteria we found ‘that not all 
germs were harmful. And yeast is 
an example of this. It seems so 
strange to think that it is the growth 
of a little plant too small to be seen 
without the microscope that makes 
our bread rise. These tiny plants live 
a long time without moisture, and 
we have them furnished to us in 
the form of dried cakes, as well as 
in the fresh compressed form. In 
both instances the yeast plants have 
been mixed with some starchy grain 
product like flour or meal. 

Yeast. plants float freely in the air, 
especially in the country, and it is 
believed that the old-fashioned ‘“‘milk- 
emptins” bread absorbed the wild 
yeast after due exposure to the air, 


for it behaved in the same manner 
our yeast bread of today, and no 
ther leavening was used. Yeast 


grows best at a temperature of about 
™ to 90 degrees Fahrenheit, which is 
an average summer heat. Above this 
it will be killed, other classes of bac- 
teria will find their way into the 
dough, forming lactic acid, and our 
bread will become sour. Below this 
temperature the plants will not grow 
rapidly, and will not do much work. 
Now I think you will understand 
from this why we are careful to mix 
the bread with moderately warm 
liquid, and to keep it in a warm (not 
hot) place overnight. 

The work of these tiny yeast plants 
is to attack the sugar in the dough 
and convert it into alcohol and car- 
bon dioxide, as I said before. ‘ The 
millions of little bubbles of gas can- 
not break through the sticky gluten 
of the flour, so they raise the whole 
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bread is baked the 

d, the pas «(C @29 
ie gluter<“walls of 
these ison aré hardened, and the 
litle heles remain, Allen) ‘omly with 
air. Whe aleebol-that the yeast has 
produced in our dough is also driven 
off by the heat of.our oven, so that 
we have in our finished product a 
light, sweet, nutritious; porous loaf, 
minus yeast, bacteria, er alcohol. 

We scal@ the milk we use in ‘bread 
making to kill any bacteria ft con- 
tains. We auust see that our com- 
pressed yerst cake is firm -and of a 
wholesome light color. If it becomes 
soft and-turns dark, it is.a sign that 
the yeast plants are dying and: other 
bacteria are causing decay. The cake 
should be.thrown away, for “it will 
not make good bread. If dough is left 
to rise too long, or kept too warm 
the yeast plants will die, and lactic 
acid will be formed. So you see we 
cannot make bread in any old, care- 
less way. Instead, we must take great 
care to use clean dishes in which to 
measure our ingredients, and see that 
not any dust is raised in the room 
while we are mixing the dough. We 
must cover it carefully when we ieave 
it to rise, so that no dust nor germs 
may get into it. 

A bread mixer is a.great help, not 
only in rendering the mixing an 
easier way than the old way of 
kneading the dough, but'in keeping 
it clean. However, with care, just as 
good bread can be made without this 
device. We knead the dough to thor- 
oughly mix the growing yeast with 
the fresh flour, and to break the bub- 
bles of gas up as fine as possible, so 
that our loaf may be of fine and even 
grain, with-no large, unsightly holes, 
The best bread is. made by using 
equal parts of milk and water. Wa- 
ter bread is tender, but @ries up 
quickly, and bread made with all 
milk has a tendency to be tough ana 
stringy. 


The Gentle Art of Making Bread 


Now, after all this explanation the 
real making of the bread will seem 
very simple. Here is the recipe: 
Seaid 1 pint of milk and 1 pint .of 
water, let cool till blood warm or 
until it produces no sensation of 
burning if you test-a little in a cup 
with your finger, add 2 tablespoons 
sugar, 2 teaspoons salt, and 1 yeast 
cake broken into fine crumbs. (In 
very warm weather use only % yeast 
cake.) Stir until yeast is dissolved, 
add bread flour gradually until you 
think you can knead the mixture. 
Do not make it too stiff; practice and 
care will enable you to handle a 
rather soft dough, whieh gives better 
results than a very hard one. Turn 
out upon a board and knead until 
smooth and elastic. I tell you, it will 
make your arms ache at first. Re- 
turn to bowl or bread raiser, cover 
carefully and let stand in a moder- 
ately warm room until morning. In 
the morning, if it seems to be double 
its former size cut it down with a 
sharp knife, and let rise again. This 
time, when double its bulk, turn out 
on board, knead thoroughly again, 
form into loaves, let rise an hour, or 
until tins you have half filled are full. 
Bake one hour in a moderate oven, 
or longer if the loaves are very large. 

I hope you will have good tuck 
with this. I expect you will find it 
thessy at first, for the dough will 
stick to your fingers and to the board, 
but Miss Bailey said we would. over- 
come that trouble. with a little time 
and: patience. So try it, anyway, if 
Aunt Madeline will let you, and write 
what you think about it. 

We were too busy with the bread 
to give any time to your question, but 
mext time our teacher will explain 
why the vegetables that contain 
sugar lose their sweet taste by being 
kept too long after they are picked 
from the vines. 

Goodnight, 


Eloise. 


a 


Frankfort, Prussia, probfably leads 
all cities in the world in its apprecia- 
tion of the value of trees, plants and 
flowers for educational purposes. Not 
only is every schoolyard im that city 
Planted -with .trees, but each has a 
garden of approximately 2160 square 
feet, laid out with all sorts of cereals, 
plants, . poisonous mushrooms, _ etc, 
that the pupils may become acquaint- 
ed with the qualities and growth of 
domestic plants) The central high 
school supplies all public and private 

schools in the city with plants and 
flowers fresh for demonstration in 


every class, 
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Better to be a near-something than 
a neéear-nothing. 
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More of the Perennals 


BY GLADYS HYATT SINCLAIR 








VERY Garden Girl who adds 
KE columbines to her perennial 

seed list will be glad next May. 
They are cataloged as Aquilegia, and 
the chil@ren call the wild ones honey- 


Suckles, though they are not. Colum- 
bimes come in blue, blue and white, 
lemon yellow, red and yellow, cream 


clear white, growing from 
accord- 


and lovely 
eighteen inches to three feet, 
ing to kind. They bloom three or 
four weeks. The white, lemon and 
blue and white are my favorites. 
They are easy tg grow and very 
hardy» The blossoms have been im- 
proved by cultivation till they flare 
wide and look like huge fuchsia 
blooms. 

Lupine is a very old inhabitant of 
the biue order. It was one of grand- 
mother’s pets. Those of you who pick 
the wild lupines will need no descrip- 
tion of.the cultivated ones. Their 
stalks of pea-shaped flowers grow 
three feet high and the florets are 


larger than the wild ones. Lupine 
will grow in part shade and blooms 
from the middle ef May for about 


three weeks, helping to brighten the 
garden from daffodil and violet time 
till the full march of June’s parade, 

Hardy candytuft (Iberis) is an 
ever green little plant growing six 





f 


inches high, that hastens to deck it- , 


self in snowy white each May—some- 
times in Jate April. 

Now is the time to sow pansy seed 
for blossoms from next August till 
snow hides them. I have even known 
them to be @ug from under the leaves 
and snow to decorate.a Thanks- 
giving dinner table. Buy seeds at the 
grocery if you can't do better. Sow 
im a box, set in partial shade and 
water every day. A corner of the 
side porch ts a good pansy nursery. 
When the baby plants have four 
leaves move them to their perma- 
nent homes. They do \‘ell under rose 
bushes. 

War on the Worms 

If little gresn currant worms eat 
the leaves, shake white hellebore on 
them. This is very useful stuff in a 
garden, but very poisonous, so guard 


it carefully from little folks. Make 
holes in a baking powder can, cover 
and mark the can “Prison.” Then 
keep it on a high shelf in the shed 
Perhaps these green worms have 
found your rose bushes? Or are tiny 


green bugs, aphis, making themselves 


at home there. If not checked they 
will eat bare the underside of every 
leaf, leaving sorry skeletons. Many 


are the remedies for insects on roses. 
About the best and easiest to get is 
hot water. With a teakettle of boil- 
ing water, a pail, a whisk broom or 
sprayer and a thermometer you are 
armed against nearly every kind of 
creeping, flying, destroying creature. 
The thermometer is to make sure 
that the water is applied at 140 de- 
grees; not hotter for the sake of the 
Plants; not cooler forthe sake of the 
bugs. This will not hurt any plant. 

Strong soapsuds with a teaspoon of 
kerosene to the pailful will kill aphis. 
Whale oil soap is the best prepared 


remedy. It comes in pound boxes at 
twenty-five cents. Three or four 
sprayings with this each spring will 


protect your roses. 
Renters Wanted 

Have you encouraged birds to build 
homes in your garden? If you knew 
how many bugs, slugs, snails, worms 
and caterpillars they gobble in a day, 
you would hasten to put up desirable 
flats with a sign “To Rent.” 

Pian for only one nest in each box. 
Make the boxes between four and six 
inches square or oblong. Put the en- 
trance half way up the end, so the 
bird steps down -from’it to the nest. 
Unless the box-is in-a tree a -perch 
should extend beyond it at the open- 
ing. Boxes can. be put. on-. buildings, 
trees, posts, fences or among shrub- 
bery, but fasten them securely that 
mo tragedies befall. 

Who Will Get These Bulbs? 

Set a post well away from any over- 
hanging thing, because of cats,'sand 
on it put the bath and drinking* pan. 
Sometimes birds must go a long way 
for water. To. each of the three 


Garden Girls sending me through this | 


paper the longest list. of bird visitors 
to the bath pan, giving total number 
and kinds as far as she knows the 2m, 
before October 1, I will send a big 
white lily bulb. 

{To Be Continued.] 
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ANT * 


Thi aehal aly: 
| AND DEODORANT 


Get Rid of 
Prevent Infection and Disease 


By using a perfectly sure and safe 
germicide and disinfectant. Disease 
breeds in all places where filth or germs 


p NFE 





may accumulate, as a 
stables, all animal pens, 


cans, should be sprayed with 


Germo 


The Germ Destroyer 


Germo is a powerful disinfectant, con- 
centrated in form and convenient to use, 
When added to water it forms an emu 
which will quickly kill any germ or insect 


with which it comes in contact. 


It is sure death to chicken lice— protects 
farm stock from flies, insects and disease 


germs. 


Sprayed on trees and vines it stops fungus 
growth—quickly killing insect pests of 
It will rid the house of flies, 


every kind. 


cockroaches, ants, ~bugs, moths. 


will find Germo useful in a scove of ways, 


in home, on farms and in nurseries. 


Try Germo Free 

I want 
may 
me, 


lout the coupon below and 


obligation to you. 


H. F. BUSH, Gen’! Mgr. 


Rural Home Chemical Co., 
w 


elisboro, Pa. 


H. F. BUSH, Gen’l Mgr., Wellsboro, Pa. 


Dear Si send free of 
ar Sir:—Please me Tent Killer, which 


{et 
I agree to use 





Germs 


reventive, 
ird cages, 
closet bowls, sinks, slop jars, garbage 


‘ou to test Germo at my = 


I will immediately, mail you a 
Th ean of Germo without expense or 
With the sample can 
you will receive full directions for getting 
rid of every kind of germ or insect pest. 


Fill Out and Mail This Coupon Today ees 


You 

















GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


is the marvel of Twentieth century 
—_-. and it should be in every 
Reaches over a million readers 


me 
each month. $1.25 a year. 


With this Journal both one year $1.7 
THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., 
Springfieid, 
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| oe ADVERTISEMENT 


-Sharpen Your Tools 
at MY Expense!% 


I will send you a Harman Special Alundum Farm Tool Grinder, with eight Gen- 


uine Alundum Grinding Attachments, right to your farm for an absolutely free trial lasting ten days. 

I will guarantee that this Alundum Grinder will NOt draw the temper from steel. 

I don’t want you to send me any money-—not a cent. I want to make you an ofter so liberal 
that you simply cannot afford to refuse it. 

I will give you the use of this magnificent outfit for ten days absolutely FREE—no red tape, no 
papers to sign, no obligations of any nature. Just get the outfit, use it for ten days just as though it were 
your own, on your own work, sharpen your sickles, plowshares, cultivator blades, scythes, axes—anything 
that is dull—then, if you wish, return it to me at my expense. 


Now, I want to tell you why I am making this offer 


We _ know that every progressive, up-to-date farmer realizes the advantage of always having sharp, 
bright tools to work with. You know hew much more work can be done witIf tools which are always in 
good condition. You know how much easier your work is and how much longer your tools last. You know 
all these fhings and yet—you DO sometimes work with dull tools, don’t you? 

I want to prove to you that you can @aSily keep alll your farm tools in good condition All the time 
with this wonderful, Simply wonderful, outfit which I will send you FREE. 


Genuine Alundum Grinder 
NOT An Emery Wheel 
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Grind your 


revolutions a 


MACHINES IN 


1, SICKLE GRINDER 5. POLISHING WHEEL 
2. FINE GRINDER 6. RUST REMOVER 
3. ROUGH GRINDER 7, HONE 


4. SAW GUMMER 8, DISK ATTACHMENT 
(No. 8 Not shown in illustration.) 


THOUSANDS IN USE 


Read These Letters of Praise 











tools better and 25 times 
— than with grindstone. Makes 





And Alundum is the most wonderful abrasive in the world, even hard enough to scratch the diamond. 
It is really manufactured precious stones, for it is made of the very same substances which go to make 
up the sapphire and the ruby. Alundum is the most perfect grinding substance known, It is justas much harder 
than emery as emery is harder than ordinary chalk. A grinding wheel made ‘entirely of pulverized South African 
diamonds would not grind one bit better or faster than the genuine Alundum wheels which we furnish with this 
superb machine. 

Alundum is manufactured in the most terriuc heat which man has ever been able to produce. A heat so great 
that it will actually burn up a common brick like so much gunpowder. And in this incomparable heat is produced 
Alundum. It is the heat in which the worlds were formed. Every one of the beautiful irridescent, needle- 
like crystals is so hard that it will actually scratch the diamond itself. -It is these crystals which are crushed up and 
made into the grinding wheels. It is these inconceivably hard and sharp erystals which cut through the hardest stee) 
more easily than the finest emery wheel will cut through soft copper. 


SAVES TIME—EFFORT— MONEY! 


You can do the same work in two minutes on an Alundum wheel that would take you at least half an hour on a 
grindstone, and do it better. And you can operate the Harman Special Farm Too! Grinder for half an 
hour with less effort than would be required in running a grindstone for two minutes. . Alundum 
will grind 25 times faster than a grindstone and 8 times faster than an emery wheel. 

We want to preve ¢ these things to you at our expense. We want to send you the Harman Special Tool 
Grinder for a ten days’ trial right on your own farm. See for yourself how it will grind and sharpen every tool on 
your farm. See for a that it is time to throw away the a Send the free coupon for our free booklet 
describing this wonderful Alundum. Mail Coupon Today! 


LASTING—BINDING—GUARANTEE 


Alundum wheels are so much harder than the hardest steel that no amount of grinding seems to have the slightest 
effect on them. Alundum will cut the biggest steel file you have in two in five seconds. We give a lasting, binding 
guarantee with our tool grinder. 

















Devettment of the Interior, U. S. Indian 
Service, Wahpeton Indian School, 
Wahpeton, ? 
HARMAN SU PPL Y CO., Chicago. 
Sirs: The tool grinder shipped to this 
school has given good satisfaction and 
appears to be as guaranteed by you. I 
am enclosing photograph of the schoo! 
and buildings, and you may use same 
and recommendation as you desire. 
Very peavey 
RANDOLPH, 
Sine ee Spt. Disb. Agt. 


means something. 74¢ Harman 
Grinder was first tested carefully, 
approved and purchased, Now, 

tt has been used and proved its worth 
in hard everyday grinding and pol- 
ishing and has been approved by of- 
Jicials who are slow to praise unless 
they KNOW—don't you think that 
you should at least TRY this grind- 
cr when you can do so at no expense 
toyoursels and no risk? The yrinder 
MUST make good to your eniire sat- 
isfaction or we want you to send it 
back. Write for the grinder today 
and set how much moncy tt will save 
on YOUR Sarm, 


Most Usefal Machine on 
Farm 


I must say the grinder is far ahead of 
anything I expected it to be. No more 
hand power grindstones for me. When 
I want to sharpen anything I go and 
do it. without chasing up the second 
party to turn the stone. Not being used 
to sharp tools, three of my family have 
slight mementos on their fingers and I 
touched myself slightly this afternoon. 
My boy calls it “*Pop’s’” bicycle. Very 
true that statement that you can use it 
365 days a year. I gummed a cross- 
cut, sharpened some knives and a 
hatchet. I am satisfied that it is the 
most useful tool or equal to any tool 


If Farmers Knew, All 
Would Buy 

I don’t think any farmer would be 
without one of your grinders on his 
m after he has an opportunity to try 
one. J think it is the best machine of 
the kind 1 ever saw. The Hone that! 
received with my machine is the best 
stone I ever used, and I have used a 
great many different kinds. I have 
tried nearly everything that needs 
sharpening on a farm on this grinder 
and it has proven satisfactory in every 

case. EMRY BUNNELL, 

R. R. Ne. 1, Nevada, Ohio. 

Beats Anything I Ever Saw 
Your Grinder is just what every man 
that has tools to grind should have. I 
am well satisfied with the grinder. It 
beats any grinder I ever saw ‘of used. 
Enclosed find “> to pe pee for grinder. 

DePON, 

s R&R. FD. No 3, Ossian, Ta. 


1 have had the grinder just seven 
days and that is enough to show me 
that it is more than you say itis, and! 
hav~ tried it on everything that I could, 
and it beats the old grindstone all hol- 
low, and I think you will make more 
sales around here, there has been 
quite a few of my neighbors who have 
seen my grinder work. 

BERT LEWIS, 
Box 2, Larchwoed, lowa. 
Would Not Take Twice Price 

After.ten days’ free trial with your 
Grinder 1 can say.that I. am well 
pleased with it and would fet take 
more than twice the one for it if 1 
could not get one like 

Vv MAS XSON, 


Ww nt Point, Aliss, 
Another Man Who Knows a 
I received your Grinder the 15th and 


have = it a thorough: test. It is 
much better than I expected, which is 


enough to say 1 am well pleased with 
it.. I would not sell it for double the 


oT 


Alundum will NOT draw the temper from the steel! thst sel fool Gr equal to any tal the 


Alundum wheels will not wear in spots or become lop-sided. They will not glaze over. They are not only hard, ™ place. »YLE, 
but they are equally hard throughout. There are 20 soft spots in an Alundum wheel. Alundum wheels will not Gtaw the Ovcharit Farm, Westfield, Mass. 
temper of the finest tool. The reason for this is that Alundum does not heat the article which is being ground as does 
an emery wheel or grindstone. Alundum cuts and cuts quickly—it cuts so quickly that the steel does not have time 


jananaeecnncaewm SEND THIS 
FREE Coupon 


Sign this upper half of the Coupon if you want the Grinder 
Remember, 10 Days’ FREE Trial! 


shipped at once on Free Trial, s 
HARMAN SUPPLY CO., Dept.3565, 160 Harrison St., Chicago, Il. 

Send the Coupon Today and get our Grinding Tool Catalogue FREE! 
Also our free booklet Goiatnin - ee alengam, jhe newest and most wonderful substance known. 


cost and do without one. 
R. B. COLEMAN, 
BSerryvitie, Va. 











You may ship your Harman Special Aluundum Tool Grinder to me for 10 days’ free trial. 1 will 
take the grinder from the freight office, paying only the net transportation charges. If not satisfactory 
I will return to you at your expense. If satisfactory I will keep it ar ay either $10.95 cash after free 
wial or $2.85 as a first payment and then $3.00 a month for three months, a total of $11.85 if I buy on 

own 








time. 1 have lived in this locality for svseessYOars. I rent my farm, 





ature before asking for Free Trial. 


Don’t wait a minute. Send th i zens on this wonderful offer. Learn 2 
Shipping Point ....... about the pre 7. ial Atundum Farm eal Grin a n every henge, tool on your place positively 
free. We let the BE, send it back a 
Sign this lower half of Coupon if you want our Free Liter- xpense. Bu ‘mail the coupon today aa get cor ees booklets aia et our FREE trial ree nest 
blank. There is no obligation. You will be amazed at the wonderful resul ou wif get from using Alundu 
e 


a 
4 
Postoffice Address....................... Basten sede BAR SORE AMES 
i: 
i 





: ; = ; Anything you sharpen is sharpened better and quicker. Send for our free ts today. Let us tell you 
Please mail me se Literature describing your special Alundum Farm Tool Grinder and what Alundum is and what. it will do with a every tool on your farm. set our free booklets and our special 
Bear Oh ayy Sree tesa! cer limited offer. Remember, 10 days’ free trial. Semd free coupon NO 





SMI v:dscunvddidhcssceemapeadicbeoiansmaiaantaanieanil Wc tiis<dibeinietepittiln cate tea wilabe’ does Sanita : 


adress r HARMAN SUPPLY CO., * oo parieg Bet CHICAGO 
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